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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— APPE 


Tres- 
t- 


Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OP  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  November  24,  1941 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ST.   LOUIS   POST- 
DISPATCH 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
wall  of  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Wash- 
ington appears  the  address  delivered  at 
Gettysburg  by  President  Lincoln  78  years 
ago. 

Until  I  read  an  editorial  in  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  I  was  not  aware  that 
outstanding  newspapers  of  that  day  had 
characterized  his  remarks  as  silly  and 
dishwatery  utterances  nor  did  I  know 
that  the  speech  was  ignored  or  criticized 
throughout  the  country.  As  part  of  my 
remarks  I  include  the  editorial  referred 
to: 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch] 

MARY  LEADER  AT  GETTYSBURG 

At  the  dedication  of  the  National  Cemetery 
on  the  Gettysburg  Battlefield,  78  years  ago 
this  week,  Dr.  Edward  Everett  delivered  an 
eloquent  address  lasting  an  hour  and  57  min- 
utes. Following  the  principal  speaker,  who 
had  a  reputation  as  America's  foremost  ora- 
tor, with  a  distinguished  record  as  a  Bos- 
ton pastor,  president  of  Harvard,  Governor 
of  Massachusetts,  United  States  Senator,  Min- 
ister to  England,  and  Secretary  of  State, 
"President  Lincoln  made  a  few  remarks,"  as 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette  disposed  of  the  event 
a  few  days  later. 


That  was  the  typical  press  comment.  A  few 
newspapers  praised  the  President's  address  of 
less  than  3  minutes,  but  most  of  them  ig- 
nored or  criticized  it.  Some  papers  called 
it  a  political  stump  speech.  The  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot  and  Union  said:  "We  pass  over 
the  silly  remarks  of  the  President;  for  the 
credit  of  the  Nation,  we  are  willing  that  the 
veil  of  oblivion  shall  be  dropped  over  them 
and  that  they  shall  no  more  be  repeated  or 
thought  of." 

The  Chicago  Times  said:  "The  cheek  of 
every  American  must  tingle  with  shame  as 
he  reads  the  silly,  flat,  and  dishwatery  utter- 
ances of  the  man  who  has  to  be  pointed  out 
to  intelligent  foreigners  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States."  Such  great  editors  as 
Horace  Greeley,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Henry 
J.  Raymond,  and  Joseph  Medill  made  no  com- 
ment on  the  address. 

Hanover,  Pa.,  has  just  paid  belated  honor 
to  one  of  the  few  Journalists  who  recognized 
the  greatness  of  the  President's  address. 
Mary  Shaw  Leader,  an  apprentice  reporter, 
walked  15  miles  to  Gettysburg  to  hear  him 
speak,  and  was  responsible  for  publication  of 
the  full  text  in  the  weekly  Hanover  Spec- 
tator. "She  helped  the  world  to  long  re- 
member," says  the  Inscription  on  the  monu- 
ment to  her  memory,  unveiled  this  week. 

Lincoln's  address  is  today  one  of  the  great 
classics  of  the  English  language;  Everett's 
ornate  periods  are  forgotten.  Mary  Leader 
escaped  the  hypnosis  of  the  renowned  ora- 
tor, and  displayed  a  judgment  better  than 
most  of  the  celebrated  correspondents  and 
editors  of  her  day.    She  deserves  a  monument. 


SUL 


The  Immortal  LINCOLN 

—and  His  Gettysburg  Speech 


BY  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  ROBNETT 


THE  DECISIVE  battle  of 
the  Civil  War  was  fought 
on  the  Gettysburg-  battlefield 
the  first  three  days  of  July, 
1S63. 

Two  months  later  the  Get- 
tysburg- Battlefield  Associa- 
tion was  organized  and  pre- 
parations Avere  made  to  hold 
consecration  services  on  No- 
vember nineteenth. 

President  Lincoln  was  in- 
vited to  "be  present  and 
make  a  few  remarks."  The 
principal  speaker  was  to  be 
Mr.  Edward  Everett. 

Mr.  Lincoln  received  the 
invitation  about  two  weeks 
before  the  date  scheduled  fo" 
the  event.  During  that  two 
weeks  he  pondered  a  great 
deal  over  what  he  would  say 
and  made  many  notes.  These 
he  checked  over  from  time 
to  time  with  close  friends. 

On  November  IS,  President 
Lincoln  with  Secretary  Sew- 
ard and  a  delegation  of  prom- 
inent men  left  Washington 
for  Gettysburg  over  theB.  & 
O.  Railroad.  The  great  man's 
heart  was  heavy  for  he  was 
leaving  Tad,  his  son  and  idol, 
at  home  ill.  In  his  pocket  he 
carried  a  few  sheets  of  paper 
upon  which  he  had  written 
a  rough  draft  of  what  he  in- 
tended to  say.  On  the  train 
he  referred  to  these  notes  sev- 
eral  times. 

His  train  reached  Gettys- 
u~rg.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  escort- 
ed to  the  residence  of  David 
Wills  where  he  would  spend 
the  night.  Secretary  Stanton 
went  to  the  home  of  a  Mr.  Harper,  editoi 
of  the  Star  and  Sentinel. 

Before  the  President  retired  he  spent 
several  hours  revising  the  speech  he  was 
to  deliver  the  following  day.  He  even 
decided  he  should  like  to  consult  Secre- 
tary Stanton  and  made  an  unobserved 
trip  through  the  crowded  streets  to  the 
Harper  home,  accompanied  by  his  guard 

The  next  day  he  rode  on  horseback, 
with  other  notable  men.  to  the  cemetery 
where  the  soldiers  were  buried.  Edward 
Everett,  widely  known  as  a  great  orator, 
spoke  for  one  hour.  A  selection  of  musk- 
followed  and  then  the  President  rose  to 
speak. 

He  moved  slowly  to  the  front  of  the 
platform.  His  gaunt  figure  towered  in 
the  chilly  atmosphere.  He  began  slowly. 
The  crowd  edged  forward  and  made  some 
commotion  in  doing  so.  As  he  raised  his 
voice    it    became    slightly    shrill. 


The  crowd  settled  and  lis- 
tened intently.  He  spoke  for 
about  five  minutes.  Every 
school  boy  now  knows  what 
he  said.  The  audience  re- 
mained silent  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
resumed  his  seat.  He  was  at 
once  seized  with  a  feeling  of 
keen  disappointment  in  him- 
self. He  turned  and  so  ex- 
pressed himself  to  Major  La- 
mon  who  sat  next  to  him. 
He  returned,  to  Washington 
dejected,  feeling  certain  that 
he  had  proved  a  dismal  fail- 
ure in  his  effort. 

The  papers  next  day  printed 
and  misprinted  his  speech. 
Some  criticised — some  euio- 
gized.  Mr.  Everett  wrote  the 
President:  "Your  speech  will 
be  remembered  long  after 
mine  has  been  forgotten." 
And  today  we  know  how  cor- 
rectly he  prophesied.  With 
Mr.  Lincoln  his  Gettysburg 
speech  has  become  immortal. 


T^HE  foregoing  account  of 
the  memorable  occasion 
when  President  Lincoln  de- 
livered his  famous  Gettys- 
bugr  speech  was  prepared 
to  keep  fresh  in  our  minds 
an  incident  which  greatly 
enriched  the  tapestry  of 
American  history.  The  man 
— the    speech — the    place  ! 


LINCOLN — hy  Saint  Gaudens 

THE  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

Delivered  at  the  Dedication  of  the  National  Cemetery,  Nov.  19,  18G3 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent 
a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any 
nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a  great 
battle  field  of  that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as  a 
final  resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live. 
It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should   do  this. 

But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot  consecrate — we  cannot 
hallow — this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead  who  struggled  here  have 
consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little 
note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work  which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion:  that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom: and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish   from  the   earth. 
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JOHN  KIERAN'S  CORNER 


Notes  on  the  Quality  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  Prose  Together 
With  the  Real  Facts  About  the  Gettysburg  Address 


: 


-By  John  Kieran- 


THERE  is  the  story  olfcthe  man  who  was 
to  be  hanged  and  who  said,  apropos 
of  that  approaching  ceremony:  "This  is 
going  to  be  a  great  lesson  to  me." 

Something  approaching  a  hanging  crime 
was  perpetrated  in  this  corner  recently  but, 
happily,  the  penalty  has  not  been  pushed  to 
the  extreme.  A  lesson  has 
been  learned  at  a  cheaper 
rate. 

The  crime  consisted  in  a 
reference  to  Lincoln's  fa- 
mous Gettysburg  Address 
as  having  been  composed 
while  Lincoln  was  riding 
on  a  train  toward  Gettys- 
burg—  jotting  down  the 
words  of  the  immortal 
speech  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope  he  tookrfrom  his 
pocket.  That  story  belongs 
in  the  class  with  the  Par- 
son Weems  account  of  how 
the  youthful  George  Wash- 
ington said:  "Father,  I  can 
not  tell  a  lie;  I  did  it  with  my  little  hatchet." 
The  -truth  with  historical  proof  available,  is 
that  the  Gettysburg  Address  was  carefully 
thought  out  by  President  Lincoln. 

He  began  work  on  it  before  he  left  Wash- 
ington. He  wrote  the  final  draft  in  a  room 
in  Gettysburg  the  night  before  he  delivered 
the  speech.  He  submitted  it  to  Secretary  of 
State  Seward  for  critical  inspection. 
•  •  • 
PROBABLY  NO  OTHER  BRIEF  SPEECH 
or  public  document  (268  words)  in  the  history 
of  this  country  received  such  lengthy  or 
weighty  consideration  by  its  author  before 
being  uttered  or  printed  unless  it  was  Presi- 
dent Coolidge's  famous  line:  "I  do  not  choose 
to  run  for  president  in  1928." 

Many  subscribers  suggested  a  reading  of 
Carl  Sandburg's  volumes  on  Lincoln.  In  a 
large  way,  Mr.  Sandburg  has  become  the  final 
authority,  to  date,  on  the  life  and  times  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

But  these  suggestions  only  doubled  the 
sense  of  guilt  in  this  corner.  Carl  Sandburg 
is  a  friend,  a  pal,  a  good  companion  with  a 
guitar.     He  writes   swinging  verse   and  pol- 


ished prose.  He  twangs  his  guitar  with  gusto. 
He  sings  rollicking  songs.  He  never  would 
have  let  a  friend  fall  into  such  grievous  error 
had  he  been  standing  by.  That  isn't  Carl 
Sandburg's  style.  He  has  a  heart  as  big  as 
his  guitar.  -  . 

If    Carl    Sandburg    were    anybody    else,    it 
might  be  embarrassing  to  face  him  again  in 
view    of    the    "howler"    perpetrated    in    this 
corner  after  he  had  so  thoroughly,  so  richly    I 
and    so    delightfully   recorded   the    great   and 
little  things  about  Lincoln  in  bound  volumes 
to  be  found  in  convenient  libraries. 
•      •      • 
IT    WAS    FITTING    THAT    CARL    SAND- 
BURG,   a    poet,    should    have    written    those  \ 
volumes  about  Abraham  Lincoln.     There  is  a 
definite  poetic  strain  in   the  phrasing  of  the 
famous  prose  productions  of  the  Great  Eman- 
cipator.    Some   of  the   sentences  fairly  sing. 
They  linger  in  memory  like  rhythmic  lines  of 
the  purest  poetry. 

To  Mrs.  Bixby,  on  the  loss  of  her  sons  in 
battle,  he  wrote  of  "the  solemn  pride  that 
must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacri- 
fice upon  the  altar  of  freedom." 

In  his  second  inaugural  address  he  said: 
"Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily 
pass  away."    And  again:  "With  malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all  .  .  ." 

In  the  Gettysburg  Address  there  is  "we  can- 
not dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground,"  and  the  final  soaring 
strain  "that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth,"  words  that  made  the  humble 
Lincoln  richly  wrong  when,  in  the  same 
speech,  he  said: 

"The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long  remem- 
ber, what  we  say  here." 

Whence  came  this  striking  poetic  quality  in 
the  strong  and  simple  Lincoln  prose? 

Why,  from  reading  and  loving  great  poetry, 
from  bowing  his  head  over  the  Bible,  from 
poring  over  pages  of  Shakespeare,  from  revel- 
ing by  the  fireside  with  Bobby  Burns. 

Lincoln  was  a  great  reader  and  these  were 
among  his  favorite  books.  He  kept  them  not 
only  on  his  shelf  but  in  his  head  and  in  his 
heart.  They  were  priceless  poetic  ingredients 
in  the  deathless  lines  of  simple  prose  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  left  to  grateful  posterity. 
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THE    CLEVELAND    PRESS,   FRIDAY,   FEBRUARY    12,    1943 


Lincoln's  Words  Buoy  Nation  Anew 


By  JACK  SMALL 

It  was  only  yesterday  that  he  ut- 
tered those  words.  You  were  there. 
You  heard  him.  You  saw  that  hulk 
of  a  man— his  pants  baggy,  his  beard 
almost  shaggy— standing  on  the 
wooden  platform  at  Gettysburg 
speaking  to  the  ages. 

You  saw  him  fumble  with  the  en- 
velope on  which  the  words  were 
written.  You  heard  his  halting, 
rumbling  voice  and  perhaps  you  ex- 
pected much  more  of  a  president  of 
the  United  States. 

He  wasn't  like  those  who  preceed- 
ed  him  on  the  stand,  like  Edward 
Everett,  perhaps,  a  great  orator. 
He  felt  that  himself.  He  even  felt 
a  bit  pathetic  as  he  stood  there 
dedicating  a  great  national  ceme- 
tery. 

Perhaps  you  were  surprised  when 
he  finished  so  quickly.  Perhaps  you 
didn't  paj  too  great  heed  to  his 
words  while  he  spoke.  But  when  he 
finished,  all  you  heard  was  a  vast 
silence. 

".  .  .  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  tbat  all 
men  are  created  equal"  ...  a  grimy, 
sweaty  private  on  Bataan  1  ^ard  as 
he  fought  fever  and  Jap  bullets.  «' 

".  .  .  a  great  civil  war,  testing 
whether  ihat  nation,  or  any  nation 
so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can 
long  endure,"  .  .  .  the  words 
drummed  across  to  Wake  Island 
which  endured  so  much. 

".  .  .  as  a  final  resting  place  for 
those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that 
this  nation  might  live"  .  .  .  and  a 
mother  on  W.  110th  street  brushes 
away  a  tear  as  she  recalls  Pearl 
Harbor  and  her  strapping  son  who 
went  down  under  Jap  bombs. 

"..  .  .  the  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here"  .  .  .  the 


words  cut  through  the  whir  of  ma- 
chinery in  an  East  Side  war  plant, 
and  Tom  Jones  struggles  a  little 
harder  to  turn  out  weapons  for  his 
own  son  somewhere  over  there. 

".  .  .  that  from  these  honored  dead 
we  take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion"  ...  it 
comes  strongs  and  clear  from  the 
row  upon  row  of  headstones  on  the 
rolling  Gettysburg  land,  then  hovers 
over  a  patch  of  land  in  French 
Morocco  and  on  Guadalcanal  where 
crude  crosses  guard  little  mounds  of 
earth. 

#      *      * 

But  now,  listen.  Those  words  are 
crackling.  They  reverberate  across 
the  land,  take  wing  across  the  ocean. 
A  roaring  crescendo,  chanting  the 
war  cry  of  victory. 

".  .  .  that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain  .  .  .  that  this  nation,  under 
God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom" .  .  .  they  hear  those  words  in 
Poland  today;  they  hear  them  in 
the  Low  Countries  where  the  in- 
sane dictator  has  ravaged  the  land. 
They  hear  and  they  smile.  They 
know. 


".  .  .  And  that  the  government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth"  .  .  .  no,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
that  government  shall  not  perish. 

America  hears  again  today  .  .  . 
every  day  .  .  .  and  believes 'the  things 
for  which  you  stood.  America  is  on 
the  march.  America  will  not  let 
you  down,  nor  the  men  who  came 
before  you — who  worked  and  fought 
and  died  but  who  laid  the  ground- 
work. 

No  dictator  shall  ever  shatter 
those  ideals  of  yours.  You  abolished 
slavery  in  America,  now  America 
shall  abolish  slavery  all  over  the 
world. 
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Head  of  Department  of 

Agricultural  Education 

Tells  of  Gettysburg 

Address 


'The  Perfect  Tribute"  was  the- 
title  of  the  address  which  Prof.  A. 
W.  Nolan,  head  of  the  department  of 
agricultural  education,  gave  at  noon 
yesterday  over  station  WILL.  The 
speech  was  the  twenty-first  of  a 
series  of  radio  talks  being'  given  by 
Dr.  Nolan  as  a  "Rural  Life  Re- 
view." 

Quoting  f rom  t  Mary  Shipman  An- 
drews, Prof.  Nolan  related  to  his 
radio  audience  the  account  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  at 
the  consecration  of  the  national 
cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  explaining 
the  peculiar  reaction  the  speech  left 
upon  the  throng  of  listeners  present. 
No  Applause 

"There  was  no  sound  from  the  si- 
lent vast  assembly.  The  President 
stared  at  them  a  moment  with  sad 
eyes  full  of  gentleness  of  resigna- 
tion, and  in  the  deep  quiet  they 
stared  at  him.  Not  a  hand  was  lifted 
in  applause.  In  Lincoln's  heart  he 
felt  that  he  had  failed.  Slowly  the 
jbig,  awkward  man  slouched  back 
across  the  platform  and  sank  into 
his  seat,"  Prof.  Nojan  quoted. 
|  The  speaker  continued  to  explain 
how  that  night  Lincoln,  by  chance, 
came  across  a  southern  boy  who  was 
in  search  of  a  lawyer  to  draw  tip  a 
will  for  his  dying  brother,  a  south- 
ern captain  in  a  prison  hospital  in 
Washington. 

Was  Unknown  Lawyer 

"As  an  unknown  lawyer,  the  great 
President  went  to  the  bedside  of  the 
dying  southerner  and  drew  up  the 
will.  During  the  course  of  the  visit 
the  southern  captain  paid  high  tri- 
bute to  President  Lincoln's  speech 
at  Gettysburg.  He  referred  to  the  si- 
lence following  Lincoln's  address,  as 
the  perfect  tribute.  '  "It  will  live  that 
speech.  Fifty  years  from  now  Amer- 
ican school  boys  will  be  learning  it 
as  a  part  of  their  education'."  Prof. 
Nolan   told   his  listeners. 
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Too  Short  to  Be  Taken  Seriously 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  unappreciated  au- 
thors will  have  to  abandon  their  reference  to 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  public's  failure  to  accept  great 
literary  art.  In  No.  762  of  Lincoln  Lore, 
that  interesting  depository  of  information  on 
all  that  concerns  the  Federal  wartime  Presi- 
dent, there  appears  a  reprint  of  the  Associ- 
ated Press  report  of  the  address  and  of  its 
reception.  Instead  of  silent,  unsympathetic 
audition,  the  report  has  five  references  to 
applause  during  the  speech  and,  at  the  end, 
a  note  on  "long-continued  applause."  Para- 
doxically, the  crowd  at  Gettysburg  did  not 
fail  to  appreciate  the  speech  until  it  was 
over.  Then  Pennsylvanians  felt  they  should 
not  take  it  seriously  because  they  did  not 
think  the  speaker  did.  Before  Lincoln,  who 
had  ever  heard  of  a  politician  that  found  a 
great  audience  at  hand  and  'limited  -his 
"speech"  to  three  minutes? 

Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
February  9,  1944- 
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Lincoln  Mistaken;  Speech  Is  Remembered 

President  Believed  His  Gettysburg  Address  Was  a  Dismal  Failure 


By  EDWARD  BOYKIN 

Home     Service     Historical     Authority 

There  was  little  applause,  a  few 
scattered  outbursts.  President 
Lincoln  looked  embarrassed.  No- 
body rushed  to  shake  his  hand  and 
say  he  had  made  a  great  speech. 
The  ladies  and  gentlemen  seated 
on  the  platform  with  the  President 
felt  embarrassed.  They — and  the 
crowds,  too,  thought  the  President 
had  merely  paused.  Nobody  real- 
ized that  the  Gettysburg  Address 
was  over. 

The  day  was  November  19th, 
1863.  The  occasion  was  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  National  Cemetery  at 
Gettysburg  where  thousands  of 
'"  "~re  boys,  who  had  fallen  in  the 
it  battle,  were  buried. 

*'Short  Appropriate  Speech" 

The  man  of  the  moment  was  Ed- 
ward Everett,  who  had  preceded 
Lincoln  with  a  two-hour,  flowery 
oration.  Lincoln  had  spoken  for 
two  minutes.  As  he  returned  to  his 
seat  he  remarked  that  his  speech 
was  a  failure  and  the  newspapers 
next  day  generally  agreed  with 
him.  "The  President  made  a  short 
appropriate  speech,"  commented 
one  newspaper. 

Today  people  have  forgotten  Ed- 
ward Everett's  two-hour  oration 
while  thousands  know  by  heart  the 
two-minute  talk  made  by  plain, 
homely  Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  President  was  not  to  be  the 


principal  speaker  at  the  dedica- 
tion. This  role  was  reserved  for 
Everett,  the  master  of  oratory,  a 
former  governor  of  Massachusetts, 
ambassador  to  England  and  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University. 

Indeed,  in  the  letter  inviting  the 
President  to  attend  the  ceremony 
the  chairman  had  said,  "It  is  the 
desire  that  after  the  oration-  you, 
as  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation, 
formally  set  apart  these  grounds 
for  their  sacred  use  by  a  few  ap- 
propriate remarks." 

Lincoln  reached  Gettysburg  the 
night  before  the  ceremony.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening,  serenaders 
called  him  out  of  the  home  of 
Judge  Wills,  the  chairman,  for  one 
of  those  little  front-porch  addresses 
in  which  few  remarks  of  value  are 
made.  Lincoln  said,  "In  my  posi- 
tion it  is  sometimes  important 
that  I  should  not  say  foolish  things. 
.  .  .  Believing  that  is  my  present 
condition  this  evening,  I  must  beg 
of  you  to  excuse  me' from  address- 
ing you  further." 

Written  at  White  House 

In  his  room  later  Lincoln  appar- 
ently made  slight  alterations  in  the 
text  of  the  address  that  was  un- 
questionably written  before  he  left 
Washington  for  Gettysburg.  There 
are  many  legends  and  stories  about 
the  composition  of  this  immortal 
speech.  It  is  widely  accepted  that 
the  speech  was  written  on  the  train 


on  the  way  to  the  battlefield.  But 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  Lin- 
coln not  only  wrote  the  speech, 
but  labored  over  it  thoughtfully 
before  leaving  the  White  House. 

The  next  day  Lincoln  ^at  quietly 
on  the  platform  in  the  sunshine 
while  Edward  Everett  swept  the 
heavens  with  his  oratory.  When 
his  time  came  Lincoln  rose,  ad- 
justed his  spectacles,  stepped  for- 
ward, glanced  at  his  notes  and  be- 
gan to  speak.  As  he  began  a  pho- 
tographer down  front  was  bustling 
with  his  camera  under  an  old- 
fashion  hood.  Two  minutes  later 
the  photographer  was  still  under 
his  hood  getting  ready  to  take  the 
picture,  but  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
already  said  "of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people." 

As  the  President  strode  back  to 
his  chair  he  turned  to  a  friend  and 
remarked,  "Lamon,  that  speech 
won't  score."  He  meant  that  it 
was  a  failure. 

Five  Copies  Made 

But  Lincoln  was  wrong.  The 
Gettysburg  Address  is  more  quotad 
than  any  other  utterance  by  a  fa- 
mous American.  Today  the  words 
are  written  in  metal  and  stone  in 
towns  and  hamlets  all  over  Amer- 
ica; they  are  used  by  orators  and 
memorized  by  school  children;  they 
are  cherished  like  priceless  jewels 
by  the  American  people. 

In  all,  Lincoln  made  five  copies 


of  the  address,  changing  a  word 
or  two  in  each.  He  delivered  the 
address  from  memory,  holding  in 
his  hand  the  so-called  second  draft 
as  he  spoke.  The  address  contains 
272  words,  of  which  203  are  words 
of  one  syllable. 

Horace  Greeley,  for  years  one  of 
Lincoln's  bitterest  critics,  once 
said,  "That  little  speech  delivered 
at  Gettysburg  is  the  finest  gem  in 
American  literature." 


Replica  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 
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LINCOLN'S  GETTYSBURG 
ADDRESS;  NOV.  19, 1863 


ffACBIMILE  OF  MB.  LINCOLN'S  AUTOGRAPHIC  COPT  OF  THE  GETTYSBDBQ    ADDRESS,  MADS 
BT    HIM   FOB  THIS   80LDLEB8'   AND    SAILOKS'    FA1B    AT   BALTIMORE,    IN    1861. 
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altogether  imaginary.  Mr.  Adams  made  a  reference  to  what 
took  place  in  his  diary,  but  in  a  very  incidental  manner,  as 
if  the  thing  was  hardly  worth  mentioning. 

The  portraits,  facsimiles,  etc.  referred  to  in  the  New  York 
Times,  are  published  only  in  a  "large  paper"  edition  of  the 
Statesman  Series.  The  copy  you  had  of  my  contribution  to 
the  "Series"  is  one  of  the  ordinary  "trade"  edition,  from 
which  these  illustrations  were  omitted. 
I  remain,  etc., 

CHARLES  F.  ADAMS. 

(L.  S.,  4to,  three  pages). 
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STATESMAN  CULLOM  AND  LINCOLN'S 
GREAT  SPEECH 

LINCOLN 

MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

Washington,  D.  C. 
August  23rd,  1913. 
My  dear  Sir: 

Your  favor  of  the  22nd  instant,  with  reference  to  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  speech,  has  been  received  and  read. 

I  really  cannot  tell  you  just  when  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
speech  began  to  be  appreciated;  it  was  appreciated  by  some 
very  soon  after  it  was  delivered  and  printed.  The  speech  was 
so"  brief  that  the  audience  scarcely  caught  on  to  it  before  Lin- 
coln had  finished  and  sat  down,  but  very  soon  after  it  ap- 
peared in  type  the  people  began  to  appreciate  it,  and  the  more" 
they  read  it  the  more  they  appreciated  it.  Whether  or  not 
the  papers  in  England  were  among  the  first  to  appreciate  the 
speech,  I  do  not  know  and  am  unable  to  tell  you. 

I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial Commission  and  in  it  you  will  find  a  good  many  in- 
teresting  things  about  the   Memorial. 

With  great  respect,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

S-  M.  CULLOM. 

(L.  S.,  4to). 
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NEW   YORK,   WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    2,    1909. 


establishing-  an  independent  Govern- 
ment."  In  that  long  and  painful  strug- 
gle the  patient  and  far-seeing  Fresi- 
dent  was  one  of  a  very  small  number 

«M  .1.1      t      '     "     '  "■ 

who  cherished  the  hope  that  the  Union 

"  i  '  i  i!i» 

could  be  restored  on  any  such  basis  of 


lasting  good-will  as  Mr.  Dickinson's 
words  disclose.  And  indeed,  in  the 
heat  of  the  fiery  passions  aroused  on 


both  sides,  the  number  was  not  very 
largeof  those  who  really  desired  this 
outcome.  For  the  time  conquest  was 
in  the  hearts  of  the  fighters  of  the 
North  and  desperate  resistance  to  con- 
quest in  the  hearts  of  those  In  the 
South.     It:  is    one   of   the   elements   of 

w» i     i   mi  lit ■ ,— > 

Lincoln's  just  claim  to  enduring-  fame 


that  he,  on  whose  shoulders  rested  the 
tremendous   responsibility   of   the   war; 


to   whom1  defeat   or   failure   was  most 
galling,  in  whom  resentment  would  be 


most    natural   and    the   sense   of   sheer 


triumph  in  victory  most  keen,  was,  of 

I,  '        '  '  — 

all    the   men   ofhis   time,    most   deter- 

mined  and  immovable  in  his  desire  for 


and    pursuit    of    ultimate    union,    un- 
forced, intimate,  strong,  and  lasting. 


Eut  if  Mr.  Lincoln  was  determined, 
he    was    not    and    could    not    be    very 


hopeful.     He  was  firmly  resolved  to  do 


nothing-   to   prevent   or   delay   the   con- 


Daily  and  Sunday  Editions  mailed  to  any 
part  of  the  Country  at  rate  of  75c.  per  month, 
Daily  Edition  50c.  per  month.  Order  through 
newsdealers  or  directly  to  the  Publication 
Office. 

SECRETARY    DICKINSON    AT    GET- 
TYSBURG. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  spectacle 
that   was   presented   at  Gettysburg   on  j 

>iimiii  n  i  i  ,  n  —  ,11    irta—M mtm, w  ■■■•!■  .ii  up i ■»    nail 

Decoration  Day,  when  the  monument  to 
the   memory  of   the   regulars   who   fell 
there   was   unveil'ed,'   and    the   presence  J 
and  address  of  Mr.   Secretary  Dickin-  i        ~. 

i  i    ii    i  ••       '    i   '  'i    i '    i  "•     '  i        i  i     Ti     n-      r-ri      I 

son  were  not  the  least  significant  feat- 

'■■"'<i     ■ '■■■» "    ■ »m   "  lint 

•are  of  the  occasion.  One  can  imagine 
the    spirit    of    Lincoln,    contemplating 

m "■ ' i i »■ 

the  mighty  changes  since  the  racking 

IW        Ill«) I ■!■''  H»       « »» 

days  of  suspense  in  Washington  when 
the  fate  of  the  Nation  hung-  on  the  out- 

.,  hi  '    '        '■■  '■ m 

come   of  the   terrific  contest,    recalling 

I.  ii, iiki        ii  _ ill  ■■    i     IIHQ^WtWt 

his    later    heart-wringing    appeal    that 

'HI W   II    ■    I.IIII^IWIII    IMIWiH PMll   'I      HI »l ■|IIHIIlHH» 

the  wounds  of  the  Nation  might  be 
bound   up,    and    beholding   a    Southern 

» "■*■    ■'!    il  mi'l        l«'iil»      '    " m* 

man,  the  official  head  of  the  Depart- 

i-    i    i  i  i  -  •■   --"  ■  ■  i  '"I    ■'        r- 

ment   of   War,    proclaiming:    "At   this 

im  »■    >—i...»  i       ii        n*  i    i    i    '   i  I      itm 

day  there  are  in  the  South  few  if  any 
who  would  not  turn  swiftly  with  sen- 

.,,  ■■ ■    mm 

timents  of  abhorrence  from  any  sug- 
gestion  that  it  would  have  been  better 
for  the   South   if  it  had    succeeded   in 


summation  he  so  devoutly  wished,  but 
he  was  cut  off  before  he  could  mature 
his   plans   for  bringing-  it   about.      The 


manner     of     his     death     undoubtedly 


fanned  to  still  more  furious  heat  for  a 


time   the    passions    engendened    by    the 
war.      The   contention   that   ensued,    in 


which  was  born  Lhe  definite  purpose  of 


the    political    leaders    of    the    Union    to 


safeguard  the  supremacy  of  the  Union 


by  stripping  the  whites  of  the  South  of 
much    of     their     political     power     and 


greeting  a  body  of  black  voters  to  hold 


them  in  check,  made  the  prospect  of  a 


union   such   as   Lincoln   nlanned   seem 

,  'i  '"  ■ 

even  more  remote  than  at  the  close  of 

»    i  ■■  »      .        .»■ 

the  war.     How  these  formidable  obsta- 


cles were  overcome,  how  sentiment  on 


either  side  was  modified,  how  the  gift 


for  practical  political  action  peculiar  to 


the    English-speaking    races    developed 


through    the    successive    stages    of    the 


complex   situation  is   one   of  the   most 


interesting  chapters  In  modern  history. 

■  .  i     H  ■!■  i  ■  i"  "   '■■"!■         i  m 

The   full   significance  of  it  is  still  but 

« ,     ..,  ■      m, 

imperfectly     perceived     even     by     the 


people    who    wrought    the    wonderful 


task. 

The    presence    of    Mr.    Dickinson    at 

*■         i        ill1  i  i  n  p i «» 

:  Gettysburg  on  Monday,  the  post  he  oc- 
cupies, the  authority  he  exerts,  are 
striking    ©roofs,    if    one    but    stops    to 

think     about    it.     of     the    momentous 

.   •         •  i  ...  i 

change    that    has    taken    place.      For  | 

—-..■n  .  «■        "" ' » "  i 

what  are  they  but  evidences  that  be- 

...ii  «« 

tween  the  purposes,  the  convictions,  the 
spirit  of  the  party  represented  by  the  ! 
President  and  those  of  the  party  with 
which    Mr.    Dickinson   has    been    con- 

■ii'  '    i    ii.         i         i    ii     im       «■■       i  ii       "  ■    mi  ii  i  m 

nected,  there  is,  so  fa.r  as  concerns  the  ' 

-■■•  ii  n    -     in  m) 

essential  interests   and   the   destiny  of  i 

the    Nation,    no    important    difference? ' 

■  ■  i    -    ' .        ■  r     .,  i       i»  i 

As  these  two  men,  admirable  examples, 

both,    of   the   American  '  character   and  | 

the  American  mind,  can  work  together,  j 

pursuing  the  same  high  aim's  with  the  1 

same  devotion  and  ability,  what  must 

I    III  !  _ 

be  the  real  temper  of  the  Nation  made 
up  of  their  fellow-citizens?  What  ele- 
ments of  division  or  discord,  what 
forces   of   contention  can  prevail  in  a  , 

» ■'  ' ' ^■"  ■ Ml      < 1»      'Mil 

nation    where    such    phenomena   occur 

.in,  ■ i  H  m*  • 

almost  unnoted  t    Division  and  conten- 

*■»■■  — ■     ""  '  ■'■ ■■  " »»  , 

tion  there  will  be,  of  course,  along  the  | 

»» ' ' ■■  ■»     '        '■  ■■ 

ines  of  politics  to  which  we  have  ac- 

-Pt ''■ '','   m"m **■**—  1 1"  ' fmmi'1 

customed  ourselves,  and  they  will  not 
flack  interest  or  importance,  but  they 
Vlll  be  .transitory  and,  not  4eept  ,  They ) 

will  be  worked  out  and  adjusted  with 
no  serious  effect  on  the  true  union  that 
I  j  has  been  reached. 
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Fhree  Men,  Three  Causes,  Three 
Speeches  an  American  Soil 


Greatest 


i  <?  3  9 


By  F.  Lauriston  Bullard 


On  Thursday,  Nov.  19,  18.63,  three 
score  and  15  years  ago  the  coming 
Saturday,  Abraham  Lincoln  deliv- 
ered his  dedicatory  address  for  the 
Gettysburg  cemetery.  Four  days 
after  his  assassination,  in  the  me- 
morial services  at  Concord,  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  included  in  his  trib- 
ute to  the  martyred  President  this 
comparison: 

"...  His  brief  speech  at  Get- 
tysburg  will   not    easily   be   sur- 
passed by  words  of  any  recorded 
occasion.        This,  and  one  other 
American    speech,    that    of    John 
Brown  to  the  court  that  tried  him, 
and   a   part  of   Kossuth's  speech 
at  Birmingham  can  only  be  com- 
pared with  each  other,  and  with 
no  fourth.  ..." 
Nobody  seems  to  have  noticed  that 
comparison,  yet  coming  from  such 
a  man  it  challenges  attention.  What 
Lincoln  said  is  familiar  to  all  his 
countrymen.      The     dignified    and 
moving  statement  that  John  Brown 
made  within  a  few  minutes  of  his 
death  sentence  is  known   to  rela- 
tively few  Americans.   The  long  and 
earnest  appeal  of  Louis  Kossuth  in 
behalf     of     the     fatherland     from 
which  he  fled  is  hardly  known  at 
all  in  this  country.    Cicero  said  that 
eloquence  must  exist  in  the  man 
the   subject  and   the   occasion.   All 
these  addresses  fulfill  those  terms. 

What  did  John  Brown  say?  What 
could  he  say  in  that  presence?  The 
inspired  fanatic  known  as  "Osawato- 
mie"  Brown,  having  delivered  a  lit- 
tle company  of  Missouri  slaves  safe- 
ly in  Canada,  undertakes  a  larger 
and  more  daring  enterprise.  With 
a  handful  of  followers,  he  descends 
upon  Harper's  Perry,  and  for  a  few 
hours .  he  is  master  of  the  town. 
He  stands  siege  in  the  little  engine 
house  in  the  armory  yard.  One 
hand  holds  the  pulse  of  a  dying  son 


while  he  handles  a  rifle  with  the 
other.  He  is  strangely  calm,  his 
face  alight,  manifesting  no  con- 
sciousness of  personal  peril.  Col. 
Robert  E.  Lee  arrives  with  a  com- 
pany of  marines.  He  captures 
Brown's  "fort."  Before  a  circuit 
court  10  miles  away  at  Charlestown, 
the  raider  is  arraigned.  Counsel 
assigned  him  by  the  state  intimates 
an  insanity  defense.  Brown  raises 
himself  from  his  bed  to  say:  "I  am 
perfectly  unconscious  of  insanity, 
and  I  reject  so  far  as  I  am  capable 
any  attempts  to  interfere  in  my  be- 
half on  that  score."    The  jury  finds 


John  Brown:  "Now  if  it  is  deemed 
necessary  that  I  should  forfeit  my 
life  for  the  furtherance  of  the  ends 
of  justice  ...  I  say  kt  it  be  done." 


him  "guilty  of  treason."  He  is 
brought  into  the  court  room  to  be 
sentenced.  Has  he  anything  to  say? 
With  astonishing  composure  he 
struggles  to  his  feet  and  presents 
what  many  besides  Emerson  con- 
sidered a  rare  example  of  impressive 
speech. 

"I  have,  may  it  please  the  court, 
a  few  words  to  say. 

"In  the  first  place,  I  deny  every- 
thing but  what  I  have  all  along 
admitted:  Of  a  design  on  my  part 
to  free  slaves.  I  intended  certainly 
to  have  made  a  clean  thing  of  that 
matter,  as  I  did  last  winter,  when 
I  went  into  Missouri  and  there  took 
slaves  without  the  snapping  of  a 
gun  on  either  side,  moving  them 
through  the  country,  and  finally 
leaving  them  in  Canada.  I  designed 
to  have  done  the  same  thing  on  a 
larger  scale.  That  was  all  I  in- 
tended. I  never  did  intend  murder, 
or  treason,  or  the  destruction  of 
property,  or  to  excite  or  incite  slaves 
to  rebellion,  or  to  make  insurrection. 

"I  have  another  objection,  and 
that  is  that  it  is  unjust  that  I  should 
suffer  such  a  penalty.  Had  I  inter- 
fered in  the  manner  which  I  admit, 
and  which  I  admit  has  been  fairly 
proved.  *  *  *  in  behalf  of  the  rich, 
the  powerful,  the  intelligent,  the 
so-called  great,  or  in  behalf  of  any 
of  their  friends,  either  father, 
mother,  brother,  sister,  wife  or  chil- 
dren, or  any  of  that  class,  and  suf- 
fered and  sacrificed  what  I  have  in 
this  interference,  it  would  have 
been  all  right.  Every  man  in  this 
court  would  have  deemed  it  an  act 
worthy  of  reward  rather  than  pun- 
ishment. 

READY  TiO  DIE 

"This  court  acknowledges,  too,  as 
I  suppose,  the  validity  of  the  law  of 
God.  I  see  a  book  kissed  which  I 
suppose  to  be  the  Bible  *  *  *  which 
teaches  me  that  all  things  whatso- 
ever I  would  that  men  should  do  to 
me,  I  should  do  even  so  to  them.  It 
teaches  me,  further,  to  remember 
them  that  are  in  bonds  as  bound 
with  them.  I  endeavored  to  act  up  to 
that  instruction.  I  say  I  am  not  yet 
too  young  to  understand  that  God 


.  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth."  v 


is  any  respecter  of  persons.  I  be- 
lieve that  to  have  interfered  as  I 
have  done  in  behalf  of  His  despised 
poor,  I  did  no  wrong,  but  right. 

"Now,  if  it  is  deemed  necessary 
that  I  should  forfeit  my  life  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  ends  of  justice, 
and  mingle  my  blood  further  with 
the  blood  of  my  children  and  with 
the  blood  of  millions  in  this  slave 
country  whose  rights  are  disregarded 
by  wicked,  cruel  and  unjust  enact- 
ments, I  say  let  it  be  done. 

"Let  me  say  one  word  further. 
I  feel  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
treatment  I  have  received  on  my 
trial.  But  I  feel  no  consciousness  of 
guilt.  I  have  stated  from  the  first 
what  was  my  intention  and  what 
was  not.  I  never  had  any  design 
against  the  liberty  of  any  person, 
nor  any  disposition  to  commit 
treason  or  incite  slaves  to  rebel  or 
make  any  general  insurrection. 

"I  hear  it  has  been  stated  by  some 
of  those  who  were  connected  with 
me  that  I  induced  them  to  join  me. 
But  the  contrary  is  true.  I  do  not 
say  this  to  injure  them,  but  as  re- 
gretting their  weakness.    No  one  but 


joined  me  of  his  own  accord,  and 
the  greater  part  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. A  number  of  them  I  never 
saw,  and  never  had  a  word  of  con- 
versation with,  till  the  day  they 
came  to  me,  and  that  was  for  the 
purpose  I  have  stated. 

"Now,  I  have  done." 

Far  different  in  personal  appear- 
ance and  manner  of  speaking  was 
Louis  Kossuth,  probably  the  noblest 
patriot  and  surely  the  greatest 
orator  of  modern  Hungary.  Taken 
in  youth  on  a  charge  of  Irish  treason, 
he  spent  his  time  in  prison  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible  and  of  Shakes- 
peare, and  made  himself  a  master 
of  English.  Released,  he  continued 
his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  larger 
liberties  of  his  people.  Elected  to 
the  Hungarian  Diet  his  emotional 
intensity  aroused  Parliament  to 
enormous  enthusiasm.  As  practical 
dictator  he  issued  a  declaration  of 
independence.  But  the  odds  were 
too  great.  The  "two  despots,"  the 
Emperor  and  the  Czar,  subdued  the 
"insurrection." 

His  hopes  frustrated,  Kossuth 
found   refuge  across  the  border   in 


Turkey,  where  for  a  time  he  was! 
kept  in  "honorable  confinement." 
Released  in  1851,  he  took  passage 
aboard  an  American  frigate,  which, 
by  direction  of  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent offered  to  bring  him  to  thej 
United  States.  He  landed  at  Gib- 
raltar, however,  deferring  his  visit/ 
overseas  to  go  first  to  England/ 
There  the  people  went  half  map 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  Magyar  rei  - 
ugee.  He  made  several  speeche ;. 
His  English  excelled  that  of  man/ 
of  the  nation's  orators.  I 

The  speech  at  Birmingham  was 
delivered  Nov.  12,  1851.  It  was  tha 
great  triumph  of  his  visit.  It  wasi 
long  and  many  of  the  sentences) 
were  complicated,  but  'the  speaker 
never  lost  his  theme  and  his  verbal 
dexterity  was  extraordinary.  There 
were  several  flights  of  flamboyant 
rhetoric.  Not  to  these  could  Emer- 
son have  referred.  There  were 
noble  passages  worthy  of  the  praise 
of  the  American  seer. 

With  "loud  cheers"  the  audience 
hailed  the  speaker's  tribute  to  Eng- 
land, which  he  had  found  "not  free 
because  mighty,  glorious  and  great, 
but  mighty,  great  and  glorious  be- 
cause free."  And  he  went  on:  "My 
people  take  me  for  the  incarnated 
personification  of  their  wishes,  their 
sentiments,  their  affections  and  their 
hopes.  I  feel  proud  to  be  a  Magyar. 
It  is  not  I  who  inspired  the  Hun- 
garian people — it  was  the  Hungarian 
people  who  inspired  me.  Whatever 
I  thought  and  still  think— whatever 
I  felt  and  still  feel — is  but  a  feeble 
pulsation  of  that  heart  which  in 
the  breast  of  my  people  beats.  The 
glory  of  battles  is  ascribed  to  the 
leaders  in  history— theirs  are  the 
laurels  of  immortality.  .  .  .  How 
different,  how  much  purer,  is  the 
light  spread  on  the  image  of  thou- 
sands of  peoples'  sons  who,  knowing 
that  where  they  fall  they  will  lie 
unknown,  their  names  unhonored 
and  unsung,  but  who  nevertheless, 
animated  by  the  love  of  freedom  and 
fatherland,  went  on  calmly,  singing 
national  anthems,  against  the  bat- 
teries whose  cross-fire  vomited 
death  and  destruction  on  them  and 
took  them  without  firing  a  shot — 
they  who  fell  .  .  .  and  so  died  by 
thousands,  the  unnamed  demi-gods. 
Surh  is  the  people  of  Hungary.    Still 
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they  say  that  it  Is  I  who  have  In- 
spired them.  No,  a  thousand  times 
no!  Jt^isthey  who  Jiase-lnspired 
me.X  -N 

1th  these  speeches  Emerson  com- 
pared the  Gettysburg  address.  A 
quarter-century  ago  in  a  lecture  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  Earl 
Curzon  named  the  three  most  per- 
fect examples  of  the  art  of  speech- 
making  in  English.  One  was  the  re- 
sponse by  William  Pitt  to  a  toast 
after  Trafalgar— only  three  short 
sentences.  The  others  both  were  by 
Abraham  Lincoln— the  second  in- 
augural and  the  Gettysburg  dedi- 
cation. 

President  Lincoln  prepared  his 
Gettysburg  address  with  extreme 
icare.  It  was  no  impromptu  utter- 
ance. It  was  not  written  on  the 
train.  The  documents  tell  the  story 
lof  a  speech  written  once  and  again, 


Louis  Kossuth,  "the  illustrious 
Magyar"  whose  impassioned 
speech  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Nov. 
12,  1851,  was  ranked  with  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  address  by  Ralph 
Waldo   Emerson. 


revised  and  pondered  over  by  a 
man  who  felt  more  deeply  than  all 
others  the  meaning  of  the  occasion, 
who  wanted  above  all  to  say  some- 
thing not  unworthy.  He  may  have 
thought  the  speech  a  failure.  But 
Jn  time  the  people  caught  his  vision. 
The  spell  of  the  man  and  of  his 
1  igh  aspirations  was  in  process  of 
yeaving  before  martyrdom  claimed 
rim.  It  stands  the  tests  of  time 
Kossuth  and  John  Brown  were 
e  oquent,  each  in  his  own  way.  But 
the  Gettysburg  shines  on,  losin" 
nfone  of  its  lustre  with  the  passing 
ofl  the  years. 

•Four  score  and  seven  years  ago 
t  fathers  brought  forth  on  this 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived 
inl  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  all  men  are  created 
"flual. 

"Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great 
civil  war,  testing  whether  that  na- 
tion, or  any  nation,  so  conceived 
and  dedicated,  can  long  endure  We 
fre  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of 
that  war.  We  have  come  to  dedi- 
cate a  portion  of  that  field  as  a 
final  resting  place  of  those  who 
here  gave  their  lives  that  that  nation 
might  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting 
and  proper  that  we  should  do  this. 

"But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot 
dedicate— we  cannot  consecrate— wa 
cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The 
brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it 
far  above  our  poor  power  to  add 
or  detract.  The  world  will  little 
note,  nor  long  remember,  whaji 
we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forgetr 
what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us, 
the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated' 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which, 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us— 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last 
full  measure  of  devotion— that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain— that 
this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom— and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish    from    the    earth." 
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Gettysburg  Address  Listed 
Among  World's  First  Ten 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.,  Feb.  12.  (UP)— The  short  speech  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  scribbled  on  a  scrap  of  paper  on  the  train  to  Gettysburg 
was  ranked  by  a  Harvard  professor  today  among  the  10  greatest 
orations  of  all  time.  O 

Frederick   C.   Packard,   Jr.,   asso- 


ciate professor  of  public  speaking, 
said  in  a  Lincoln  Birthday  inter- 
view that  the  famous  address  be- 
ginning, "Four  score  and  seven 
years  ago  .  .  ."  ranked  somewhere 
between  fifth  ajid  10th  on  his  list. 

The  professor's  first  four  nomina- 
tions were: 

1.  Demosthene's  speech  on  the 
crown  (336  B.C.)  — ".  .  .  Pursue 
them  (the  enemy)  both  by  land  and 
sea;  pursue  them  even  to  destruc- 
tion. .  .  ." 

2.  Cicero's  first  oration  against 
Cataline  (63  B.C.)— "How  long,  O 
Cataline,  wilt  thou  abuse  our 
patience?  .  .  ." 

3.  Edmund  Burke  on  concilia- 
tion with  America  (1775) — ".  .  .  Let 
us  get  an  American  revenue  as  we 


have  got  an  American  Empire.  .  .  ." 

4.  Daniel  Webster's  reply  to 
Hayne  (1830)—".  .  .  Liberty  and 
union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable.   .   ,   ." 

The  next  six  on  the  list  are  of 
such  comparable  value  that  they 
can  be  taken  in  any  order,  Profes- 
sor Packard  said. 

Other  Great  Addresses 

They  are: 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 
which  Packard  described  as  "the 
shortest  statement  of  the  principle 
of  American  democracy  —  ideally 
suited  to  the  occasion  on  which  it 
was  spoken." 

Patrick  Henry  on  American  lib- 
erty  (1775). 

Richard  Brisnley  Sheridan  on  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings 
(1788). 

William  Pitt  the  elder  on  the 
right  of  taxing  America  (1776). 

Charles  J.  Fox  on  the  rejection 
of  Bonaparte's  overtures  of  peace 
(1800). 

Henry  Clay  on  the  preservation 
of  the  Union  (1850). 

"I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  pos- 
terity awards  the  palm  to  Winston 
Churchill  as  one  of  the  greatest 
speakers  of  the  present  crisis," 
Packard  said. 

It  should  be  remembered,  Pack- 
ard said,  that  no  speech  is  greater 
than  the  man  who  utters  it. 

Noting  that  "no  women  have 
come  forward  as  great  orators,"  he 
said  he  wondered  what  posterity 
would  say  about  Madame  Chiang 
Kai  Shek,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
and  Dorothy  Thompson. 
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The  Gettysburg  Address 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address  is  the  most  fa- 
mous oration  of  modern  times. 

It  stands  with  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles 
as  one  of  the  two  great  models  of  its  type. 

xilthough  the  speech  of  the  Greek  statesman 
is  much  longer  an  analysis  of  the  two  addresses 
shows  the  similarity  of  construction. 

Some  interesting  facts  about  the  Gettysburg 
address  are  contained  in  the  current  "Life  With 
the  Lincoln"  the  publication  of  the  Lincoln  Na- 
tional Life  Insurance  company.  The  author  of 
the  facts  is  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  director  of 
the  Lincoln  Life  foundation.     He  says : 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  the  liberator  of  a  race 
held  in  compulsory  unrewarded  labor,  did  as 
much  for  American  oratory ;  he  freed  it  from 
the  elaborate  and  pompous  style  then  in  popular 
favor.  The  Gettysburg  address  stands  pre- 
eminently as  a  composition  demonstrating  the 
eloquence  of  simplicity. 

"In  his  Gettysburg  address,  Lincoln  stated 
that  the  words  he  said  there  would  not  long  be 
remembered.  They  will  probably  never  be  for- 
gotten. The  real  problem  has  been  to  learn 
just  exactly  what  Lincoln  did  say  there.  Instead 
of  there  being  but  one  Gettysburg  address,  there 
are  five  written  in  Lincoln's  own  hand. 

"It  is  true  they  are  all  very  much  alike,  and 
the  sentiment  expressed  in  each  of  them  is 
identical;  yet,  realizing  that  no  address  of  any 
man  has  been  so  often  cast  in  metal  and  en- 
graved in  stone,  it  does  seem  to  be  of  paramount 
i  importance  that  every  word  should  be  repro- 
duced exactly  as  he  spoke  it  on  that  immortal 
occasion. 

"At  least  two  copies  of  the  address  were  writ- 
ten by  Lincoln  before  its  delivery  on  November 
19,  1863.    Shortly  after  the  dedication  at  Gettys- 
burg.  Edward   Everett  requested   a  transcript 
for  the  Sanitary  Pair  at  New  York  city.     Two 
others  were  made  for  George  Bancroft,  the  his- 
torian ;  the  first  one  he  retained,  and  the  last  one 
was  presented  to  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Fair 
at  Baltimore.     This  last  draft  published  in  fac- 
simile in  Autographed  Leaves  of  Our  Country's 
JAutliors,  has  become  the  authorized  version  of 
"the  address.    It  was  written  by  Lincoln  after  he 
jiad  compared  the  stenographic  repoi'ts  of  what 
he  said  with  his  own  copy  used  at  Gettysburg. 
It  contains  270  words.'1 
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raaiATi  OP   COMMERCE    AND    LA  SALLE 


The  Gettysburg  Address 


-By  CHARLES  A.  JONES 


WEIGHTY  years  ago  this  after- 
**  noon,  Nov.  19,  1863,  President 
Lincoln  delivered  in  135  seconds  the 
265  words  of  the  immortal  Gettys- 
burg address.  By  many  it  has  been 
acclaimed  the  outstanding  oration 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  "a  mar- 
jvelous  piece  of  English  composi- 
tion." 

To  all  of  us  today  it  seems 
(strange  that  it  was  only  an  after- 
J  thought  that  made  possible  this  ad- 
dress. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  special  writer  for  The  Ohio 
State  Journal,  whose  account  ap- 
peared four  days  later,  was  one  of 
those  who,  different  from  many  of 
his  contemporaries,  more  quickly 
to  recognize  the  qualities  of  "this 
brief  and  beautiful  address." 

A  little  more  than  four  months 
had  gone  by  since,  on  the  eve  of 
.Independence  day,  the  battle  fought 
at  Gettysburg  against  the  wishes  of 
the  commanders  of  both  armies — 
who  thought  "Cashtown"  a  better 
battle  site— had  come  to  its  close. 
The  unprecedented  number  of  cas- 
ualties (a  mere  trifle  compared 
with  battles  of  the  present  war) 
called  for  a  decent  and  orderly 
burial  of  the  dead.  Mayor  F.  W. 
Lincoln  of  Boston,  kinsman  of  the 
president,  gave  leadership  to  ac- 
quirement of  part  of  the  battlefield 
for  a  cemetery  by  the  National  Sol- 
diers Cemetery  Committee.  Very 
properly,  the  committee  asked  Ed- 
ward Everett,  probably  the  greatest 
orator  of  his  time,  to  be  the  dedi- 
cation day  speaker.  They  fixed  the 
date  to  meet  Mr.  Everett's  con- 
venience. When  he  could  not  come 
on  Oct.  23,  his  suggestion  of  Nov. 
19  was  accepted. 

*    *    * 

TpHE  program  arranged,  the  com- 
mittee  sent  printed  invitations 
to  the  president,  the  members  of 
the  cabinet  and  other  high  offi- 
cials. It  seems  it  was  not  thought 
probable  that  this  was  anything 
more  than  a  formal  gesture.  There 
had  been  many  great  battlefields  in 
jthe  War  Between  the  States.  The 
j  relative  importance  of  Gettysburg 
jhad  not  yet  been  realized.  Most 
members  of  the  cabinet  and  even 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  outstanding 
Pennsylvania  political  leader,  did 
not  think  the  occasion  important 
enough  for  them  to  leave  their 
duties. 

But  the  president  indicated  he 
intended  to  come.  Gettysburg  was 
a  living  reality  to  him.  Apparently 
he  did  not  feel  that  there  had  been 
any  delay  in  sending  him  an  invi- 
tation. His  acceptance,  says  one 
member  of  the  committee,  created 
a  problem.  Of  course,  he  must 
have  a  place  on  the  program,  but 
there  were  many  who,  appreciating 
his  high  qualities  as  a  political 
speaker,  doubdted  his  qualifications 
to  speak  on  such  a  program  as 
this.  Then,  also,  some  were  af- 
fected by  the  false  story  that,  in 
the  intense  bitterness  of  those  days, 
had  been  circulated  a  vear  before 


Both  moulder  today  in  the  archives 
of  history. 

Lincoln  had  had  an  advance  copy 
of  Everett's  address.  As  it  came  to 
the  close  he  nervously  prepared  for 
his  part,  just  as  he  always  nervously 
,  faced  the  time  for  his  coming  on 
a  platform.  Introduced  by  the 
simple  words,  "The  president  of 
the  United  States,"  he  solemnly 
looked  over  the  audience,  as  though 
invoking  a  benediction;  then  ad- 
justed his  old-fashioned  spectacles, 
and  read  with  distinction,  but  in  a 
"sharp,  unmusical,  treble  voice"  (to 
quote  the  famous  Halstead  of  The 
Cincinnati  Commercial)  the  words 
that  today  are  ranked  as  immortal. 
Before  the  audience  had  settled  it- 
self, he  was  through.  He  was  done 
before  the  photographer  of  the  time 
could  adjust  his  camera  and  his 
wet  plates— there  is  no  picture  of 
Lincoln  making  this  historic  ad- 
dress, scarcely  any  picture  at  all  of 
the  occasion. 

+    *    * 

SAYS  the  writer  for  The  State 
Journal,  as  President  Lincoln 
arose,  "instantly  every  eye  was 
fixed  and  every  voice  hushed  in 
expectant  and  respectful  attention. 
The  president's  calm  but  earnest 
utterance 'of  this  brief  and  beauti- 
ful address  stirred  the  deepest 
foundations  of  feeling  and  emotions 
in  the  hearts  of  the  vast  throng 
before  him  and  when  he  concluded, 
scarcely  could  an  untearful  eye  be 
seen,  while  sobs  of  smothered  emo- 
tion were  heard  on  every  hand. 
At  our  side  stood  a  stout,  stalwart 
officer,  bearing  the  ensignia  of  a 
captain's  rank,  the  empty  sleeve  of 
his  coat  indicating  that  he  stood 
where  death  was  revelling,  and  as 
the  president,  speaking  of  our  Get- 
tysburg soldiers,  uttered  that  beau- 
tiful touching  sentence,  so  sublime 
and  pregnant  of  meaning  —  'The 
world  will  little  note,  nor  long  re- 
member that  we  here  say,  but  it 
can  never  forget  what  they  here 
did'— the  gallant  soldier's  feelings 
burst  over  all  restraint;  and  bury- 
ing his  face  in  his  handkerchief,  he 
sobbed  aloud  while  his  manly  frame 
shook  with  no  unmanly  emotion. 
In  a  few  moments,  with  a  stern 
struggle  to  master  his  emotions,  he 
lifted  his  still  streaming  eyes  to 
heaven  and  in  low  and  solemn 
tones  exclaimed:  'God  Almighty 
Bless  Abraham  Lincoln.'  And  to 
this  spontaneous  invocation  a  thou- 
sand hearts  around  him  silently  re- 
sponded, 'Amen'." 

In  the  light  of  Lincoln's  stature 
today,  it  seems  unkindly  to  express 
the  view  that  The  Journal's  writer 
was  more  emotionally  touched  than 
a  great  part  of  the  audience,  espe- 
cially the  writers  of  the  day.  The 
evidence  seems  fairly  conclusive 
that  the  audience  was  more  inter- 
ested in  the  speaker  than  in  the 
surprisingly  few  words  that  he  ut- 
tered. The  Journal's  report  of  the 
speech  contains  the  word  "ap- 
plause" at  different  places.  The 
reporter  states  that  when  he  wrote 
his  story  he  inserted  the  word  "ap- 
plause" where  he  though  it  ought 
to   have  been — perhaps   there   was 
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to  the  effect  that  two  weeks  after 
the  battle  of  Antietam,  Lincoln  had 
joked,  had  asked  for  singing  dog- 
gerel, almost  beside  the  bodies  of 
the  heroic  dead  on  that  battlefield. 
There  were  many  who  felt  that  he 
was  coming  because  of  the  effect 
this  might  have  in  connection  with 
the  next  year's  presidential  cam- 
paign. 

The  committee  solved  its  problem 
by  asking  the  president  "to  set 
apart  formally  these  grounds  to 
their  sacred  use  by  a  few  appropri- 
ate remarks."  This  was  done  more 
than  six  weeks  after  Mr.  Everett 
had  been  invited  to  speak,  and  but 
a  little  more  than  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  exercises  were  held. 
*    *    * 

^MiHE  famous  address  was  pre- 
pared  largely  in  Washington, 
although  touches  at  the  close  were 
undoubtedly  added  in  Gettysburg. 
This  is  the  best  evidence.  There 
appears  no  truth  in  the  story  that 
the  address  was  written  on  the 
train  between  Washington  and 
Gettysburg  on  the  back  of  an  en- 
velope. After  the  parade  to  the 
cemetery  (half  an  hour  late  in 
starting)  and  after  a  further  delay 
of  half  an  hour,  thanks  to  Mr. 
Everett's  tardiness,  the  exercises 
began.  At  least  15,000  were  present; 
some  estimate  twice  that  many  or 
more.  Mr.  Everett  spoke  an  hour 
and  57  minutes.  His  masterful  ad- 
dress fills  almost  two  whole  pages 
of  The  State  Journal  of  Nov.  23. 
It  made  a  great  impression  on 
those  who  heard  it,  as  did  the  "elo- 
|  quent  and  thrilling  invocation"  by 
j  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Stockton  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  to  which 
The  Journal  gave  almost  a  column. 


some  perfunctory  applause  at  times: 
Lamon,  the  grand  marshal  and 
close  friend  of  Lincoln,  said  the 
president  thought  the  address  did 
not  "scour"  (using  a  familiar  agri- 
cultural term  of  the  term  applying 
to  the  failure  of  an  iron  plow  to 
release  the  dirt  upon  it).  The 
president,  said  Lamon,  thought  he 
should  have  paid  more  attention  to 
its  preparation. 

*  .  m    * 

rjiHROUGHOUT  the  country,  the 
*  immortal,  words  were  charac- 
terized all  the  way  from  "silly  re- 
marks" by  a  near-by  Harrisburg 
paper,  to  "a  perfect  gem"  in  The 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican.  The 
fact  of  history  seems  to  be  that 
considerable  time  elapsed  before 
recognition  of  their  exceptional 
greatness  began  to  be  accorded. 
Dr.  Wacrea,  great  biographer  of 
Lincoln,  says:  "The  earliest  biog- 
raphers of  Lincoln  after  his  ad- 
dress dismiss  it  with  very  brief 
mention.  It  remained  for  others 
than  those  who  first  heard  and 
read  this  remarkable  oration  to 
discover  within  it  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  noblest  oratory." 

In  speaking,  Lincoln  inserted  the 
words  "Under  God"  which  he  had 
not  written  in  the  original  copy. 
No  doubt  were  he  speaking  today 
to  the  American  people,  he  would 
again  call  us  to  such  a  realization 
of  the  problems  that  face  us. 

"That  this  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 

(A  reprint  of  The  State  Journal's 
report  of  the  address  appears  in 
column  8,  this  page.) 
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LINCOLN   AND    GETTYSBURG 

There  is  an  impressiveness  about  the  five- 
minute  ^address  of  Abraham  Lincoln  made  in 
the  little  country  town  of  Gettysburg  in  1863 
thsMs  is  difficult  to  account  for. 

The  gathering  was  for  the  purpose  of  the 
dedication  of  a  National  Soldiers'  Cemetery,  in 
the  arrangements  for  which  a  great  deal  of 
attention  was  being  given  to  the  choice  of  a 
chief  and  distinguished  gentleman  who  would 
be  expected  to  deliver  an  oration  suitable  to 
the  circumstances  and  the  occasion. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  still  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  at 
a  gathering  such  as  this  the  people  of  the 
country  would  have  been  anxious  to  listen  to 
him.  Instead,  however,  the  dumb  committee 
on  speakers,  if  tradition  be  not  at  fault,  hesi- 
tating because  he  might  be  a  failure,  finally 
came  to  a  half-hearted  conclusion  to  send  him 
a  commonplace  invitation  to  be  present  I  and 
follow  the  chief  speaker  with  brief  remarks. 

Carl  Sandburg,  who  has  written  delightfully 
from  time  to  time  on  the  life  and  experiences 
of  Lincoln,  recently  recalled  the  remark  of  the 
most  venomous  hater  who  has  ever  disgraced 
public  life  and  American  politics,  the  notorious 
Thad  Stevens,  who,  when  he  was  told  that 
President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward  were 
going  to  the  dedication,  savagely  emitted  this 
poison:  "The  dead  going  to  bury  the  dead." 
He  would  not  look  forward,  and  could  not  have 
done  so  if  he  would,  through  the  ripening 
years  of  well  on  to  three-quarters  of  a  century 
and  read  the  verdict  of  posterity;  compare  the 
manly  confession  of  Edward  Everett  in  a  letter 
sent  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  day  following  their 
addresses  on  the  Gettysburg  field,  in  which 
he  said,  in  part: 

"I  should  be  glad  if  I  could  flatter  myself 
that  I  came  as  near  to  the  central  idea  of  the 
occasion  in  two  hours  as  you  did  in  two 
minutes." 

Immediately,  the  weary  and  disheartened 
President  sent  this  brief  and  characteristic 
reply: 

"In  our  respective  parts,  you  could  not  have 
been  excused  to  make  a  shorter  address.,  nor  I 
a  longer  one.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that,  in 
your  judgment,  the  little  I  did  say  was  not 
entirely  a  failure." 

It  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  now,  I 
think,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  is  the  most  sin- 
cere and  pathetic  figure  who  has  been  thrown 
upon  the  screen  of  national  life  in  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  He  was  not  an  ego  and  formal 
Christian;  but  that  he  builded  his  humble 
and  individual  beginning  upon  the  foundation 
stones  of  Christ-principles  cannot  be  reason- 
ably doubted.  Most  unfortunately,  he  lived  in 
an  age  of  misunderstanding.  He  was  not 
understood.  Such  is  the  fate  of  many.  Says 
Thomas  Bracken: 

Not    understood!      Poor    souls    with    stunted 
vision 
Oft  measure  giants  by  their  narrow  gauge; 
The  poisoned  shafts  of  falsehood  and  derision 
Are  oft  impelled  'gainst  those  who  mold  the 
age- 
Not  understood! 
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six  years  ago  an  unpretentious  and  homely  citizen  of  tln\ 
<:.ojjmtvf-  undertook  to  deliver  an  address  at  Gettsyburg,  Pa.,  dedi- 
rViliiig^the  National  cemetery  at  that  place. 

'  The  .address  was  made  about  four  months  afi^er  the  Union  army 
had  administered  a  crushing  defeat  to,  the  Confederate  army. 

.■;  Between  July  1  and '3  of  1863  three  thousand  and  seventy  boys 
wearing  .the  Blue  of  the  Union  met  their  deaths  on  the  Gettysburg 
batitle">^3y*»  Two  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-two  boys  wear- 
ing, the  Gray  of  the  Confederacy  forfeited  their  lives. 

;  Another  fourteen  thousand,  Bovs  in  Blue  were' wounded  and 
more  .than  five  thousand  reported  missing  in  the  fray.  The  Confed- 
erates reported  twelve  thousand  wounded  and  fifty,  one  hundred 
missing.  •   ?■ 

With  the  sorrowing  facts  of  this  and  other  battles  in  his  mind 
and  the  pain  of  grief  in  his  hea'i't ;  Abraham.  Lincoln  went  to  the 
little  Pennsylvania  city  to  raako  a  speech  dedicating-  the  battle  spot 
as  a  sju'in.e  to  the  boys  who  had  given  their  lives  that  the  Union 
"shall'  not  'perish  from  the  earth." 

OiAl'..tfcis,''.ithe.  sixty-sixth  anniversary  of  that  address,  the  mem- 
ory of  the  words  of  the  great  emancipator  remain  as  dear  as  the  day 
thejy  were  spoken. 

]  Few -©£- the  nation's  thirty .  million  people  of  that  day,  sixty-six 
ycah's-.ugo;  remain  to.  recite  the  stirring  events  on  that  historical  oc- 
casion.,; With  a  trebled  population  today  the  United  States  still  re- 
veries the  name  of  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  few  if  any  of  us  can 
read  "Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address"  without  getting  a  thrill. 

The 'hateed  of  the  civil  strife  has  passed.  We  are  a  united  peo- 
ple today.  The  south  as  well  a;s~  the,,  north  unite  in  paying  tribute 
to  'Abraham  Lincoln's  memory;""  Q?  J  eawsd  $s.*s 

"The  world  will  little  note,  rtor^6lng  remember  what  we  say 
here,'"  Mr.  Lincoln  said.  Little  did  he  dream  that  those  265  words 
of  the  Gettysburg  address  would  some  day  be  carved  upon  the  walls 
of  a  memorial  temple  erected  by  a  grateful  nation,  and  that  daily 
hundreds  would  read  it  there  with  uncovered  heads.  Little  did 
he  realize  that  those  few  words,,  spoken  from  a  heart  that  bled  for  a 
nation'''*  woes,  would  some  day -be;, reclaimed  by  savants  as  an  ex- 
ample; ;pf;  the  most  perfect  English  p^ose  ever  uttered. 

i  This  famous  address,  which  follows,  is  an  inspiration  worthy 
of  moral..;  patriotic  or  literary  thought. 

.'  ^FourseOre  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers  brought  forth 
on  this. continent,  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

^•Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing  whether 
that,  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedicated,  can 
long"  endure;  We  are  met  on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war. 
We  have,  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  held,  as  a  final 
rpstiug-place  of  those  who  here  gave  their  lives  that  that  na- 
tion ■.,.  might,  live.  It  is  altogether  fitting  and1 -proper  that  we 
should  do  this.  ■  |     ■  •.. 

"But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we'anhot  dedicate — we  cannot  conse- 
crate— we  cannot  hallow — this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living 
aiid'dead,  who  struggled  here  have  consecrated  it,  far  above 
our  poor  power  to  add  or  detracts  The  world  will  little  note, 
nor  Jong  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget 
wfiat  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedi- 
cated-here  to  the  unfinished  work;' which  they  who  fought  here 
have; thus  far  so  nobly  advanced;;  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before,  us — that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  fake  increased  devotion  to  that  caivse 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion— thaf  we 
here,  highly  resolve  that  these  ■clead'  shall  not  have  died  Jh*  vain — 
that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  q£  freedom — 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peopk',  for  the  people, 
shall  not  .perish  from  the .'.earth. 
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What  They  Said  .About  Lincoln 

If  President  Roosevelt  winces  occasionally  under  the  barrage  of  criticism 
laid  down  by  his  foes,  he  may  find  solace  in  an  article  by  Carl  Sandburg 
in  the  "Red  Book"  magazine.  It  is  entitled,  "Lincoln  Goes  to  Gettysburg." 
It  is  the  story  of  the  preparation,  delivery,  and  reception  of  the  two-  \ 
minute  address  delivered  by  the  Great  Emancipator  on  the  famous  battle- 
field on  November  19,  1863. 

The  "Gettysburg  Address"  is  now  universally  cherished  as  a  classic,  but 
the  day  after  it  was  delivered  the  Chicago  "Times'{  said: 

"The  cheek  of  every  American  must  tingle  with  shame  as  he  reads  the 
silly,  flat  and  dish-watery  utterances  of  the  man  who  has  to  be  pointed  out  to 
intelligent  foreigners  as  President  of  the  United  States." 

And  the  London  "Times"  correspondent  wrote:  "Anything  more  dull  and 
commonplace  would  not  be  easy  to  produce." 

But  the  people  had  a  keener  appreciation  of  values.  One  year  later  Lincoln 
was  kept  in  the  White  House  by  a  "landslide." 

Not  so  long  after  that,  as  Lincoln  lay  dead,  the  London  "Times"  had  the 
decency  «to  apologize  for  the  libels  it  had  printed  concerning  one  of  the 
world's  noblest  characters. 
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CAN'T  BEAT  LINCOLN 
IN  MAKING  A  SPEECH 

His  Greatest  One  Had  Only  300  Words, 
But  Orators  Refuse  to  Copy  Him 

By  Will   Rogers 


Well  all  I  know  is  just  what  I  read 
in  the  papers.  Now  just  what  has 
been  agitating  the  natives  here  lately 
in  the  way  of  printed  matter?  Mr 
Hoover's  speech 
couple  of  weeks 
ago  is  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  and 
editorials  of  our 
press,  hut  no  man 
should  ever  make 
a  speech  after 
someone  at  the 
same  dinner  has 
read  or  recited 
(this  woman  did  a 
kind  of  a  cross  be- 
tween the  two)  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address.  You  see  it  was  Lincoln's 
birthday  and  the  Republicans  in  New 
York  were  celebrating. 

If  it  hadent  been  for  Lincoln  the 
Republicans  in  N.  Y.  would  shure  be 
short  of  a  cause  for  celebrating.  Well 
preceeding  Mr  Hoover's  speech  some 
woman  read  Lincoln's  speech.  Its  only 
about  three  hundred  words  long,  and 
the  plainest  words.  Theres  not  a 
child  or  even  a  comedian  that  cant 
understand  it.  Well  Mr  Hoover  got 
flowery,  all  long  words. 

Honest,  Lincoln  might  just  as  well 
not  made  his  speech  as  far  as  it  has 
had  any  effect  on  other  speakers. 
He  left  it  as  an  example,  but  no  one 
ever  followed  it. 

You  know  this  radio  gives  you  a 
pretty  good  line  on  just  how  things 
go  over.  Now  the  President  got  a 
tremendous  reception  at  all  refer- 
ences to  him  by  the  preceding  speak- 
ers, and  a  great  hand  when  he  arose 
to  speak,  but  when  he  got  into  his 
speech,  which  was  on  affairs  as  they 
pertain  to  us,  why  not  a  ripple  did 
he  get. 
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able  restaurant,  after  the  Follies 
show  one  night  to  play  a  charity 
affair  for  one  of  the  Vanderbilt 
ladies,  and  I  thought  I  had  some 
good  material  at  the  time.  The 
League  of  Nations  was  in  the 
heighth  of  its  argument,  Ireland  and 
England  was  fussing,  dissarmament 
was  a  headline  topic. 

William  Randolph  Hearst  was  sit- 
ting with  a  party  of  friends  at  one 
of  the  tables.  Well  he  had  heard 
these  same  little  jokes  of  mine  over 
at  the  Follies  show,  and  I  breezed 
out  there  rather  cocky  thinking  I 
had  some  sure  Are  material.  AVell 
you  never  saw  jokes  hit  a  ball  room 
floor  and  slide  off  like  those  did. 
Those  old  dowagers,  and  those 
young  debutantes  had  no  more  read 
a  paper ^than  I  had  Shakespeare. 

Mr  Hearst  was  dying  laughing, 
but  not  at  the  jokes.  He  was  laugh- 
ing at  me  out  there  dying.  He  had 
heard  these  get  big  laughs  with  an 
out  of  town  audience  at  the  Follies, 
and  he  got  a  kick  out  of  em  laying 
an  egg  there  with  that  bunch. 

So     I    can     appreciate    what    Mr 
Hoover  was  up  against.    They  dident 
know  who  was  on  or  off  the  gold. 
They  knew  they  were  on  velvet  was  ! 
all. 

Then  two  nights  later  after  that 
fiasco  I  went  to  Sing  Sing  and  did  a 
show  for  them  and  I  never  had  as 
well  read  audience  in  my  life.  They 
dident  muff  a  gag.  Ever  since  then 
I  have  always  felt  we  had  the  wrong- 
bunch  in  there.  They  have  papers 
and  magazines  in  there  and  read  all 

the  time. 

*     *     * 

Talking  about  Mr  Lincoln  and  his 
speech  that  day  at  Gettysburg,  he 
was  not  what  is  always  humorously 
referred  to  as  the  "Principal 
Speaker." 
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I  just  don't  believe  one  tenth  of 
those  people  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about.  You  take  an  audience 
like  he  would  draw,  all  of  rich  New 
iYork  Republicans,  and  I  bet  you 
outside  of  a  few  of  the  men  present 
they  dident  get  him  at  all. 

When  he  got  into  gola  standard 
and  finances,  why  those  women 
dident  care  a  thing  about  it  as  long 
as  they  already  had  on  the  sable 
coat,  and  dident  have  to  worry  about 
where  it  was  to  come  from.  The 
President  said  things  in  his  speech  j 
that  I  know  they  would  have  ap- 
plauded if  they  had  known  what  they 
were. 

I  have  played  to  audiances  all  oyer 
this  country,  cities,  towns  and  right 
j  on  the  bald  prairie,  and  lots  of  swell 
j  charity  affairs  in  New  York,  and  if 
,  you  talk  about  International  or  po- 
litical   affairs,    a    fashionable    New 
York   audience   is   the   dumbest   one 
you  can  assemble  anywhere  in  this 
Country.      Small    town    people    will 
make  a  sucker  out  of  em  for  reading 
and  keeping  up  with  the  news. 
*     *     * 

I     will     never     forget     one     time 
I  went  over  to  Sherrys,  a  fashion- 


And  this  little  speech  of  Lincoln's 
dident  go  over  so  big,  but  this  other 
old  man  that  got  up  there  and  raved 
for  an  hour,  they  thought  he  was 
great.  Now  nobody  knows  his  name 
or  a  word  he  said.  He  just  talked 
himself  right  into  oblivion. 

They  say  Lincoln  wrote  his  going 
up  on  the  train  in  a  day  coach,  -on 
the  back  of  an  envelope.  Every 
speaker  that  goes  to  commeroate 
something  or  other  should  be  locked 
up  in  a  day  coach  and  if  he  comes  out 
with  over  three  hundred  words  then 
he  should  be  put  in  a  cattle  car  and 
make  it  to  the  stock. 

Its  funny  how  they  use  these  fam- 
our  men  of  ours  birthdays  to  not  pay 
tribute  to  his  memory,  but  put  over 
some  party  hooey.  That  the  man 
in  the  grave  if  he  could  hear  it, 
would  get  up  and  denounce  the  whole 
affair.  It's  "Lincoln  and  the  great 
Republican  party,  and  Jefferson  and 
the  great  Democratic  party."  Neither 
man  would  know  his  party  if  he 
come  back  today,  and  neither  one 
would  admit  it  if  he  did  know  'em,i 
so  Mr  Lincoln  you  and  Mr  Jeffer- 
son have  got  o  lot  to  answer  for. 

(Copyright,  1933.) 
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BAD  BOYS  TO  LEARN 
LINCOLN'S  ADDRESS 


If  Train  Stoners  and  Car  Hop- 
pers Fail    They   Go   to 
Eeform  School. 


1*  -^.  W^OT" 

Five  boys  whe>l 


boys  who*  threw  stones  at  Lacka- 
wanna trains  in  the  yards  near  their 
homes  in  Clifton,  N.  J.,  and  now  and 
then  caught  rides  on  them,  were  sen- 
tenced yesterday  '  by  Recorder  William 
J.  Barbour  of  Clifton  to  study  Lincoln's 
"Gettysburg  Address."  The  oldest  boy, 
John  Hallimiak,  aged  14,  will  have  to 
memorize  the  address  and  repeat  it  to 
the  Recorder  four  weeks  hence.  The 
others  must  know  it  so  well  that  they 
will  be  able  to  answer  any  ques'aon  the 
Recorder  may  ask  regarding  it  when 
they  come  before  him  at  the  end  of  the 
four  week  period. 

The  Recorder  devised  the  sentence  after 
he  had  informed  the  youthful  defendants 
that  he  thought  they  ought  to  be  better 
Americans,  and  if  they  turned  their 
careers  from  a  rather  unfavorable  etart 
they  might  be  of  as  great  public  service 
yet  to  the  nation  as  was  Lincoln. 

A  heavy  threat  lay  back  of  the  In- 
junction to  pore  over  the  address.  For 
the  Recorder  announced  that  he  would 
grade  the  defendants  on  their  "examina- 
tion" before  him  one  month  hence,  and 
their  passing  mark  would  be  80.  If  they 
went  below  80,  he  said  he  would  provide 
a  graduated  sentence  of  one  year  in  the 
reform  school  for  each  five  points  they 
dropped  under  the  mark. 

Thus  If  they  stand  75  their  sentence 
will  be  one  year  and  if  they  drop  as  low 
as  60  their  term  in  the  reformatory  will 
be  four  years.  In  view  of  the  severity 
of  this  threat  Anthony  Kulick,  aged  9; 
Michael  Gaboteski,  11;  Stephen  Sezeek, 
12,  and  John  Salernik,  the  other  defend- 
ants, were  greatly  alarmed  and  told  the 
Recorder,  with  much  earnestness,  that 
they  would  learn  the  address  just  as 
thoroughly  as  John  Hallimiak  would 
comniit  it  to  memory.  And  they  didn't  ! 
smile  when  the  Recorder  became  more  ! 
kindly  as  he  sent  them  home  and  said  i 
he  had  hopes  for  them  and  wanted  them 
to  try  to  emulate  Lincoln  and  not,  be 
naughty  and  risk  their  lives  catching 
rides  or  the  displeasure  of  officials  by 
damaging  property. 


BOYS  MUST  LEARN 
LINCOLN'S  ADDRESS 

Stone   Throwers   Will   Escape 
Reform  School  by  Reciting 
Gettysburg  Speech.  ^ 

I ■ 2  ,|  %f 

'  Five  boys  in  Clifton,  N.  J.  are  going 
to  know  every  word  of  Lincoln's  Gettys- 
burg address  before  they  are  many  hours 
older,  and  furthermore  they  are  going  to 
be  able  to  explain  what  it  means.  If 
they  don't,  they  are  going  to  the  reform 
school. 

The  boys,  who  amused  themselves  by 
throwing  stones  at  trains  and  clamberin 
a'bout  on  freight  cars,  were  sentenced  by 
Recorder  William  J.  Barbour  in  the  Clif- 
ton Police  Court'  to  learn  the  address 
and  be  prepared  to  undergo  a  catechism 
on  it  unless  they  wished  to  go  to  the 
reform  school.  The  eldest  boy,  John 
Haliniak,  fourteen  years  old,  of 
Athenia,  was  told,  that  when  they  report 
back  to  the  Recorder  in  four  weeks  he 
must  be  able  to  recite  the  address. 

"You  boys  are  starting  out  wrong, 
said  Recorder  Barbour.  "You  all  have 
the  same  chance  as  Lincoln  to  be  useful 
men.  I  won't  sentence  you  now,  but 
when  you  come  back  here  I  want  you 
to  know  something  about  Lincoln's  life 
and  his  great  address  at  Gettysburg. 
Study  it  as  you  would  a  lesson,  and  I 
will  regard  eighty  points  as  a  passing 
mark  for  your  recitation.  For  every  five 
points  below  eighty  I  will  send  you  to 
the  reform  school  for  a  year." 

The  boys  left  court  to  get  copies  of  the 
Gettysburg  address  with  the  determina- 
tion to  read  it  till  they  know  it  by  heart. 


Learn  Lincoln 's  Gettysburg  Address 

Is  Jersey  Sentence  on  Boy  Stone  Throwers 
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PASSAIC,  N.  J.,  Feb.  11.— Five  boys 
who  amused  themselves  by  throwing 
stones  at  trains  and  clambering  about 
on  freight  cars  were  sentenced  by  Re- 
corder William  J.  Barbour  in  the  Clif- 
ton Police  Court  today  to  learn  Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg  address  and  be  pre- 
pared to  undergo  a  catechism  on  it  un- 
less they  wished  to  go  to  the  reform 
school.  The  eldest  boy,  John  Haliniak, 
14  years  old,  of  Athenia,  was  told  that 
when  they  report  back  to  the  Recorder 
in  four  weeks  he  must  be  able  to  recite 
the  address. 

"  You   boys   are   starting   out   wrong," 
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said  Recorder  Barbour.  "  You  all  have 
the  same  chance  as  Lincoln,  whose 
birthday  is  tomorrow,  to  become  useful 
men.  I  won't  sentence  you  now,  but 
when  you  come  back  here  I  want  you 
to  know  something  about  Lincoln's  life 
and  his  great  address  at  Gettysburg. 
Study  it  as  you  would  a  lesson,  and  I 
will  regard  80  points  as  a  passing  mark 
for  your  recitation.  For  every  five 
points  below  80  I  will  send  you  to  the 
reform   school   for  a  year." 

The  boys  left  court  to  get  copies  of  the 
Gettysburg  address  with  the  determina- 
tion to  read  it  tiil  they  know  it  by  heart 
and  also  know  what  it  means. 
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LINCOLN'S    FIRST    SPEECH 
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ABRAHAM   LINCOLN 


This   man    whose   homely   face    you   look   upon, 
Was   one   of   Nature's   masterful,    great   men; 
Born   with   strong   arms,    that   unfought   battles 

won, 
Direct    of   speech,    and    cunning    with    the    pen. 
Chosen   for   large   designs,    he   had    the   art 
Of    winning    with    his    humor,    and    he    went 
straight    to    his    mark,    which    was    the    human 

heart ; 
Wise,    too,    for    what    he    could    not    break    he 

bent. 
Upon    his    back    a    more    than    Atlas-load, 
The    burden   of    the    Commonwealth,    was    laid; 
He    stooped,    and    rose    up    to    it,    though    the 

road 
Shot     suddenly     downward,     not     a     whit     dis- 
mayed. 

Hold,       warriors,-     councillors,.,     kings! 
All    now    give    place 

To    this    dead    Benefactor    of    the    race! 

— -Richard    Henry    Stoddard. 

LINCOLN    AT   GETTYSBURG 


A  Classic  that  will   Never  Die 

February  12th  being  the  117th  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  it  is  befitting  that  his  world- 
famous  address  at  Gettysburg  should 
be  repeated.  It  has  become  an  Eng- 
lish classic,  and  is  worthy  of  careful 
reading   and   consideration  : 

Four  score  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  conti- 
nent a  new  nation  conceived  in  liberty 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
all  men  are   created  equal. 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war  testing  whether  that  nation  or 
any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedi- 
cated can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on 
a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We 
have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
that  field  as  a  final  resting  place  for 
those,  who  here  gave  their  lives  that 
that  nation  might  live.  It  is  altogeth- 
er fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense  we  can 
not  dedicate — we  can  consecrate — we 
can  not  hallow — this  ground.  The 
brave  men  living  and  dead  who  strug- 
gled here  have  consecrated  it  far  above 
our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract. 
The  world  will  little  note  nor  long  re- 
member what   we   say   here   but  it   can 


Lincoln's  first  speech  is  interesting 
to  us  now.  Some  of  his  friends  thot 
he  would  be  a  good  candidate  for  the 
legislature,  and  so  they  had  him  plac- 
ed in  nomination.  He  came  from  his 
home  to  the  country  town  where  he 
was  to  meet  his  opponent.  As  he 
came  near  the  place  he  passed  the 
house  where  his  antagonist  lived. 
He  saw  from  the  roof  of  the  dwelling 
a  thin  spire  of  iron,  and  asked: 
"What's    that?" 

"Oh,"  said  his  friend,  "that's  a 
lightning  rod,"  and  he  explained  what 
it  was  for.  It  was  the  first  Mr.  Lin- 
coln had  ever  seen,  and  he  thought 
over  it  a  great  deal  before  his  turn 
came   to   speak. 

His  opponent  was  the  first  to  oc- 
cupy the  platform,  and  he  addressed 
the  audience  by  saying  that  he  hoped 
they  would  not  throw  him  over  for 
this  unknown,  and  with  whom  they 
were  not  acquainted,  who  had  come 
up   there   from   the   wilderness. 

Mr.    Lincoln    then    arose    and    said: 
I  "Friends,    you    don't    know    very    much 
;  about   me.      I    haven't    had   all    the   ad- 
vantages  that   some   of  you  have   had; 
but,  if  you  did  know  everything  about 
!me   that    you    might   know,    you    would 
| be  sure  that  there  was  nothing  in  my 
character    that    made    it    necessary    to 
I  put-  on    my    house    a    lightning-rod    to 
save   me    from    the    just    vengeance    of 
Almighty   God." 

THE   CATALINA    ISLANDER 


WOMEN   OF   AMERICA 


I  have  never  studied  the  art  of  pay- 
ing compliments  to  women,  but  I  must 
say  that  if  all  that  has  been  said  by 
orators  and  poets,  since  the  creation 
of  the  world,  in  praise  of  women  were 
applied  to  the  women  of  America,  it 
would  not  do  them  justice.— Abraham 
Lincoln. 


never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It 
is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work 
which  they  who  fought  here  have  thus 
far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is  rather 
for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us— that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion— that  we  here  highly  re- 
solve that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain— that  this  nation  under 
God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom—and that  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall 
not    perish    from    the    earth. 

THE    CATALINA    ISLANDES 


bright  torch  forever. 
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for  the  next  pony  express, 
d  cottages  and. the  snowy  hills, 
aries,  a  war  over  a  black  man's 


In  the  north  and  the  south  men  with  tall  hats  step  o,n to  st 
lashing  a  people  with  a  whip  of  words. 

The  brawny  west  turns  its  eyes  toward  Washingto 

The  clouds  of  war  blot  out  the  sun  from  the  mag 

It  is  a  nation  about  to  fight  a  labor  war  within  it 
skin  .and  the  principle  that  all  are  born  equal. 

From  the  prairies  of  Illinois  stalks  a  gaunt,  trag 
man  of  mercy,  the  awkward  gawk  of  a  rail-splitter 
scribbled  on  a  shovel  in  a  hut  goes  to  the  desk  in   the 
world's  days  that  no  Homer  or  Hugo,  no  Shaw  or  Shelley  dould  have  written. 

Father  Abraham  writes  the  chapter  with  a  hand  that  never  flinches.  And  after  it  all  he  weeps 
like  a  mother  of  lost  men  ov^r  the  ashes  of  heroism  at  Gettysburg. 

And  the  bright  flame  of  his  words,  of  his  life,  of  his  courage  andj  immortal  sadness  burn  as  a 
bright  torch  forever.  •   I 


en 


and  play  silvery  accelerandos, 


he  father  of  sorrows  and  the 
a  man's  estate.  The  boy  who 
ouse   to   live   a   chapter  in 
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LITTLE  more  than  seventy 
years  ago,  a  gaunt,  unhand-  ' 
some  man,  whose  face  was  . 
careworn,  and  whose  figure 
was   stooped,   revealing   the  | 
||  agony      that      was      almost  | 
smothering  him,  delivered  a  ! 
speech  of  only  about  three 
hundred    words    in    length. 
Scarcely    any    attention    was    paid   to  ! 
that   man    or    to    the    words    that   he  I 
uttered — at     the     time.     It     was     be- 
cause he  was  the  nation's  ruler  that  he 
had    been    given    the    opportunity    to  ' 
make  any  remarks  on  this  occasion. 

Not  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  | 
the  United  States,  but  another  man — 
Edward  Everett — a  noted  orator,  had 
been  chosen  as  the  principal  speaker, 
and  he  spoke  first.  He  held  the  crowd 
spellbound  two  hours  and  newspapers 
the  next  day  devoted  much  space  to  a 
report  of  his  masterly  effort.  Of  the 
other  man's  speech  most  newspapers 
made  no  mention,  beyond  saying  that 
he  also  spoke.  A  few  of  the  larger 
papers  printed  what  he  said,  but  with- 
out comment. 

About  everybody  forgot  what . the 
man  who  spoke  two  hours  had  said. 
The  other  man's  utterance,  because  of 
its  brevity  and  manner  of  delivery, 
began  to  be  recalled  by  its  hearers  and 
for  decades  it  has  been  classed  among 
the  world's  literary  masterpieces. 

pOTJRSCORE  and  seven  years  ago  onr 
fathers  brought  forth,  npon  this  con- 
tinent, a  new  nation,  conceived  in  lib- 
erty and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  "all    men    are   created    equal." 

Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil 
war,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or 
nny  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedi- 
cated, can  long  endure.  We  are  met 
on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  We 
have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  It 
ns  a  final  resting  place  for  those  who 
died  here  that  the  nation  might  live. 
It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  should  do  this.  But  In  a  larger 
seuae  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot 
consecrate — we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  struggled  here  have  hal- 
lowed It  far  above  our  poor  power  to 
add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little 
note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say 
here;  but  It  can  never  forget  what 
they  did  here. 

It  is  rather  for  ns,  the  living,  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
they  have  thus  far  so  nobly  carried 
on.  It  is  rather   for  us  to   be  here  dedi- 


will  deliver  the  oration.  ...  It  is  the 
desire  after  the  oration,  you,  as  Chief 
Executive  of  the  nation,  formally  set 
apart  these  grounds  to  their  sacred 
use  by  a  few  appropriate  remarks." 

With  the  invitation  went  a  note  from 
an  official  of  the  Soldiers'  National 
Cemetery  board,  telling  the  President 
the  writer  hoped  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
feel  It  his  "duty  to  lay  aside  pressing 
business  for  a  day  and  come  to  Get- 
tysburg to  perform  this  late  sad  rite 
to  our  brave  soldiers."  Thus  the  Pres- 
ident virtually  was  commanded  to  at- 
tend a  dedication  ceremony  that  had 
been  postponed  for  the  convenience  of 
another.  It  was  rather  hoped  by  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments that  "Old  Abe"  would  not  at- 
tempt to  make  a  speech.  The  mem- 
bers feared  his  uncouth  appearance 
and  homely  vernacular  would  not  make 
a  good  impression  on  the  rich  and  cul- 
tured supporters  of  the  cemetery 
project. 

Lincoln  seemed  not  to  notice  the 
slight  and  accepted  the  invitation.  His 
anxiety  was  not  that  two  weeks  was 
too  short  a  time  in  which  to  prepare 
a  speech,  but  that  uncertain  train  con- 
nections might  cause  him  to  be  late 
and  thus  delay  the  dedication. 

Some  still  are  living  who  heard  him 
speak,  and  they  can  have  no  more  pre- 
cious memory,  observes  a  writer  in  the 
Washington  Star.  The  martyred  Pres- 
ident's words  have  become  a  world 
classic,  their  immortality  guaranteed 
by  their  majestic  but  simple  beauty. 
Spoken  for  a  particular  moment,  in- 
tended to  serve  but  an  instant's  need, 
the  nobility  of  both   the  thought  and 
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Lincoln    Seemed    Not    to    Notice    the 
Slight;    Accepted. 

the  utterance  was  so  compelling  that 
multitudes  far  removed  from  the  orig- 
inal occasion  feel  the  power  of  the 
message  and  respond  to  its  appeal.  No 
other  oration  of  modern  times  has 
been  its  equal.  It  stands  alone,  an 
unparalleled  expression  of  the  grandeur 
of  a  master  spirit,  the  elemental  splen- 
dor of  an  illuminated  soul. 

Critics  have  declared  that  the  text 
may  be  scanned,  and  it  frequently  has 
been  printed  in  the  typographical  ar- 
rangement of  poetry.  To  the  question 
as  to  the  source  of  its  music,  analysts 
have  replied  by  citing  the  Psalms  and 
Shakespeare,  but  it  is  not  exclusively  a 
mechanical  trick  of  rhythm  which 
gives  it  its  mystic  character  of  limpid 
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LITTLE  more  than  seventy 
years  ago,  a  gaunt,  unhand- 
some man,  whose  face  wag 
careworn,  and  whose  figure 
s  stooped,  revealing  the 
agony  that  was  almost 
mothering  htm,  delivered  a 
speech  of  only  about  three 
hundred  words  in  length. 
Scarcely  any  attention  was  paid  to 
that  man  or  to  the  words  that  he 
uttered — at  the  time.  It  was  be- 
cause he  was  the  nation's  ruler  that  he 
had  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
make  any  remarks  on  this  occasion. 

Not  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  but  another  man — 
Edward  Everett — a  noted  orator,  had 
been  chosen  as  the  principal  speaker, 
and  he  spoke  first  He  held  the  crowd 
spellbound  two  hours  and  newspapers 
the  next  day  devoted  much  space  to  a 
report  of  his  masterly  effort.  Of  the 
other  man's  speech  most  newspapers 
made  no  mention,  beyond  saying  that 
he  also  spoke,  A  few  of  the  larger 
papers  printed  what  he  said,  but  with- 
out comment. 

About  everybody  forgot  what  the 
man  who  spoke  two  hours  had  said. 
The  other  man's  utterance,  because  of 
its  brevity  and  manner  of  delivery, 
began  to  be  recalled  by  Its  bearers  and 
for  decades  It  has  been  classed  among 
the  world's  literary  masterpieces. 

POURSCORE  and  seven  year*  ago  our 
father*  brought  forth,  upon  this  con- 
tinent, a  new  nation,  conceived  In  lib- 
erty and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  "all   men   are   created   eqnal." 

Now  we  are  engaged  In  a  groal  civil 
war,  tenting  whether  that  nation,  or 
nny  nation  so  conceived  and  no  dedi- 
cated, can  long;  eudnre.  We  are  met 
on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  weir.  We 
linve  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  It 
os  ■  final  rcst'rur  place  for  those  who 
died  here  that  the  nation  might  live. 
It  In  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that 
we  should  do  this,  Bnt  In  a  larger 
l\._- iiwc  we  cannot  dedicate — we  cannot 
consecrate— we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dead,  who  straggled  here  hnve  hal- 
lowed It  far  above  onr  poor  power  to 
add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little 
note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  any 
here)  bat  It  can  never  forget  whut 
th*y   did  here. 

It  Is  rather  for  ns,  the  living,  to  be 
dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished  work 
they  have  than  far  so  nobly  carried 
on.  It  In  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  be- 
fore ns  that  from  these  honored  dead 
we  take  Increased  devotion  to  that 
cause  for  which  tlicy  here  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion)  that  we 
here  highly  resolve  these  dead  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain;  thnt  this  na- 
tion, under  God,  shall  have  a  new 
birth  of  freedom  and  thnt  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the    people    shall    not    perish    from    the 

The  occasion  of  the  masterpiece  of 
oratory  and  the  scene  was  that  of  the 
dedication  of  the  burial  place  for 
Union  soldiers  who  died  in  battle — a 
field  over  which  a  part  of  the  Rattle  of 
Gettysburg  had  raged. 

It  was  only  by  chance  that  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  spnke  at  all,  for  had  the 
original  date  chosen  for  the  dedica- 
tion been  observed,  It  Is  likely  thai  he 
would  have  pronounced  only  the  sim- 
ple formula,  of  official  dedication.  The 
dn:e  set  was  Ortober  23,  but  Everett 
advised  that  he  could  not  conveniently 
be  Chere  tlieu.  The  dedication  was 
postponed  to  November  in.  No  Invita- 
tion was  sent  to  the  President  until 
ember  2.     Then   he  was  verv    fop- 


will  deliver  the  oration.  ...  It  is  the 
desire  after  the  oration,  you,  as  Chief 
Executive  of  the  nation,  formally  set 
apart  these  grounds  to  their  sacred 
use  by  a  few  appropriate  remarks." 

With  the  invitation  went  a  note  from 
an  official  of  the  Soldiers'  National 
Cemetery  board,  telling  the  President 
the  writer  hoped  Mr.  Lincoln  would 
feel  It  his  "duty  to  lay  aside  pressing 
business  for  a  day  and  come  to  Get- 
tysburg to  perform  this  late  sad  rite 
to  our  brave  soldiers."  Thus  the  Pres- 
ident virtually  was  commanded  to  at- 
tend a  dedication  ceremony  that  had 
been  postponed  for  the  convenience  of 
another.  It  was  rather  hoped  by  the 
committee  In  charge  of  the  arrange- 
ments that  "Old  Abe"  would  not  at- 
tempt to  make  a  speech,  The  mem- 
bers feared  his  uncouth  appearance 
and  homely  vernacular  would  not  make 
a  good  Impression  on  the  rich  and  cul- 
tured supporters  of  the  cemetery 
project. 

Lincoln  seemed  not  to  notice  the 
slight  and  accepted  the  invitation.  His 
anxiety  was  not  that, two  weeks  was 
too  short  a  time  in  which  to  prepare 
a  speech,  but  that  uncertain  train  con- 
nections might  cause  him  to  be  late 
and  thus  delay  the  dedication. 

Some  still  are  living  who  heard  him 
speak,  and  they  can  have  no  more  pre- 
cious memory,  observes  a  writer  in  the 
Washington  Star.  The  martyred  Pres- 
ident's words  have  become  a  world 
classic,  their  Immortality  guaranteed 
by  their  majestic  but  simple  beauty. 
Spoken  for  a  particular  moment,  in- 
tended to  serve  but  an  Instant's  need, 
the  nobility  of  both  the  thought  and 
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the  utterance  was  so  compelling  that 
multitudes  far  removed  from  the  orig- 
inal occasion  feel  the  power  of  the 
message  and  respond  to  Its  appeal.  No 
other  oration  of  modern  times  has 
been  Its  equal.  It  stands  alone,  an 
unparalleled  expression  of  the  grandeur 
of  a  master  spirit,  the  elemental  splen- 
dor of  an   Illuminated  soul. 

Critics  have  declared  that  the  text 
may"  be  scanned,  and  it  frequently  has 
been  printed  in   the  typographical  ar- 
rangement of  poetry.     To  the  question 
as  to  the  source  of  its  music,  analysts 
have  replied  by  citing  the  Psalms  and 
I   Shakespeare,  but  It  Is  not  exclusively  a 
I  mechanical    trick     of     rhythm    which 
I   gives  it  its  mystic  character  of  limpid 
'   and    harmonious    prose.      In    point    of 
,   fact,    the    address    may    be    explained 
only  In  terms  of  aspiration.     It  is  like 
a  fragment  of  opalescent  sky,  a  flash 
of  climbing  llame,  a  scrap  of  verdant 
wind-swept  hillside,  or  a  mighty  wave 
of   the    illimitable  sea — It    Is   dynamic 
as   these   things  are,   natural   and   au- 
thentic   as    tiie    universe    is,      Lincoln 
shared  with  the  Psalmist  and  the  Bard 
of  Avon  the  Instinctive  capacity,  judg- 
ment and   charity   which   are  aspects 
of  divinity,  yet  are  deeply  human. 

The  address,  then,  must  have  eome 
out  of  the  iniinite,  and  it  was  Amer- 
ica that  spoke  at  Gettysburg.  So 
viewed,  the  Emancipator's  phrases 
signify  the  dedication  not  merely  of  a 
battlefield  but  of  a  nation.  Consecra- 
tion is  in  them,  patriotism  and  loyalty 
shine  from  them,  and  love  and  mercy 
reach  out  through  them  to  touch  the 
heart  of  mankind. 

One  by  one,  in  an  unending  sequence, 
the  curtain  of  the  ages  will  fall,  and 
Lincoln  and  his  vision  will  remain. 
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Without  guile  <■" 

i  with  pure  purpoic,  let 

in  God,  and  go  forward 

without     fear     and 

with    manly    hearts. — 

Abraham    Lincoln. 
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We  Can  Forget  Pegler 


"Give  a  man  enough  rope,  and  he  will  hang  himself."  We 
have  seen  that  adage  prove  itself  time  and  time  again.  We 


saw  it  again  the  other  day  when  wj 
one-time  popular  columnist,  Westl 


f  ered  so  under  the  repeated 
that  he  has  earned  for  himse 
He  did  his  worst  in  th 
stating  that  Lincoln's  Getty; 
oratory,  a  lot  of  rhetorical  I 
He  attacks  practically  ever 


jad  the  rantings  of  a 
Pegler.   He  has  suf- 

I  successes  at  the  polls 
Jpf  chronic  complainer. 
paw  the  other  day  by 

;ss  was  just  campaign 

that  Lincoln  knew  it. 
Itructive  that  the  Great 
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Emancipator  said  in  that  immortal  document  and  dismisses 
the  whole  thing  as  a  political  speech  replete  with  falsities. 

Let  us  repeat  in  his  own  words  some  of  the  things  which 
this  bellicose  writer  had  to  say  about  one  of  our  greatest 
presidents  and  about  a  document  which  we  learn  from  our 
earliest  English  and  history  classes  to  revere,  not  only  as  an 
example  of  good  English,  but  also  as  an  expression  of  loyalty 
and  patriotism  to  this  country  that  has  not  been  equalled  or 
approached  by  any  other  man.  We  quote: 

"Four  score  and  seven  years  ago,  our  fathers  brought 
forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation  .  .  .  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal".  "...  Govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth."  "The  new  nation  which  the  found- 
ing fathers  brought  forth  was  not  dedicated  to  any  such 
thing.  .  .  .  The  founding  fathers  regarded  the  American 
slaves  as  distinctly  inferior  men  and  Lincoln  had  no  excuse 
to  say  that  they  recognized  them  as  equals."  .  .  . 

"It  wasn't  intended  to  be  a  government  'of  the  people' 
at  all.  That  was  just  some  more  campaign  oratory  from  a 
master.  The  lines  were  so  poetical  and  symmetrical  that  they 
seemed  like  Holy  Writ."  .  . .  "You  have  to  govern  by  author- 
ity. People  can  elect  and  delegate  authority  which  can  govern 
them,  but  Lincoln  knew  that  'government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people'  was  just  rhetorical  bosh". 

"And  while  we  are  at  it,  the  proposition  that  no  nation 
can  endure  half  slave  and  half  free  is  more  of  the  same  hal- 
lowed nonsense.  A  nation,  half  slave  and  half  free,  given 
certain  initial  assets,  might  become  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world,  forever." 

In  other  parts  of  the  venomous  article  he  refers  to  Lin- 
coln's proposition  that  the  United  States  was  intended  to  be 
a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the  people"  as  a  fallacy  and 
a  "delusion  responsible  for  much  confusion." 

It  is  difficult  to  fathom  the  intent  of  the  article  except 
that  in  his  analysis  and  argument  he  takes  the  opportunity 
to  take  a  few  side-swipes  at  former  President  Roosevelt  and 
President  Truman,  his  perpetual  objects  of  attack. 

We  confess  that  Pegler  has  irritated  us  for  a  long  time. 
There  was  a  time  when  he  had  some  stature  among  the 
great  columnists  of  the  nation,  and  because  of  that,  some 
following.  He  has  thoroughly  alienated  himself  from  the 
American  people  by  this  vicious  article  and  shall  and  should 
be  dismissed  by  all  loyal  citizens  who  have  learned  to  know 
and  revere  the  martyred  Lincoln  as  the  greatest  of  presi- 
dents, and  who  still  cling  to  the  patriotic  belief  that  this  is 
a  government  "of  the  people,  by  the"  people  and  for  the 
people." 
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a^HERE  are  few  boys  to-dny  who 
\  Labor  nuclei-  the  disadvantages  to 
acquire  an  education  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  did.  Had  it-  not  been  for 
his  perseverance  and  thirst  for 
knowledge  he  would  have  grown  up  in 
ignorance  and  our  country  would  have 
been  robbed  of  the  strong,  clear-thinking 
man  who  so  ably  guided  us  through  the 
stirring  times  of  the  civil  war. 

When  the  Stati>  of  Pennsylvania  bought 
a  piece  of  land  at  Gettysburg,  upon  which 
many  of  the  brave  men  killed  in  that  bat- 
tle had  fallen,  and  presented  it  to  the 
United  States  as  a  National  Cemetery,  the 
President  was  asked  to  make  an  address 
at  the  exercises  attending  the  dedication. 
Great  preparations  were  made  for  the 
event  and  a  vast  number  of  people  as- 
sembled. Edward  Everett,  a  famous  ora- 
tor of  Massachusetts,  delivered  a  fine 
speech:  but  Lincoln's  time  had  been  so 
much  taken  up  by  his  many  other  duties 


that  he  had  given  no  thought  to  his  ad- 
dress until  while  on  the  train.  He  then 
hastily  jotted  down  the  few  lines  which 
he  delivered  on.  his  arrival. 

The  address  was  so  short  and  free  from 
flowery  rhetoric  that  many  in  the  audience 
were  disappointed.  They  had  come  pre- 
pared to  hear  something  extraordinary, 
and  complained  that  they  were  just  set- 
tling themselves  for  the  discourse  when 
the  speaker  finished. 

But  afterward,  when  his  wrords  had  had 
time  to  sink  home,  the  people  began  to 
see  their  simple  beauty  in  thought  and  ar- 
rangement. To-day  it  is  acknowledged  by 
all  as  a  masterpiece. 

Every  American  boy  should  be  familiar 
with  the  lines  beginning:  "Fourscore  and 
seven  years  ago  our  fatuers  brought  forth 
on  this  continent  a  new  nation  conceived 
in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  equal."' 
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LINf^LN'S  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 


Lincoln's  a.  dss  at  the  dedication  of 
the  national  cemetery  at  Gettysburg 
increases  In  impresslveness  with  the 
passage  of  the  years.  It  is  brought  to 
mind  frequently  enough  indeed  to  run 
the  risk  of  becoming  trite  or  too  fa- 
miliar. But  when  one  reads  it  over 
by  himself  some  new  sense  of  value, 
perchance  from  some  new  bit  of  In- 
formation In  regard  to  the  occasion, 
emphasizes  again  the  already  solid  Im- 
pression which  It  may  well  have  had 
in  his   regard. 

It  came  with  a  measure  of  surprise, 
as  we  were  recently  glancing  at  a 
chapter  devoted  to  "what  he  said  there" 
in  William  B.  Barton's  new  "Life  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  that  there  were 
Several  versions  of  the  celebrated 
speech,  while  only  a  day  later  we  met 
with  comment  on  the  fact  in  The 
Herald.  As  the  different  versions  run 
in  adjoining  lines  for  close  comparison, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  variations  are 
slight,  but  the  argument  for  arriving 
at  what  really  was  said  is  full  of  in- 
terest. 

It  would  doubtless  be  very  difficult, 
if  not  Impossible,  to  determine  when 
one  first  heard  or  read  what  now  we 
may  well  account  an  immortal  utter- 
ance. On  the  other  hand,  associations 
of  varied  sort  blend  with  an  increasing 
sense  of  its  choice  character  and  whet 
the  interest  in  whatever  throws  light 
upon  the  man  and  the  hour. 

Many  years  after  the  first  acquaint- 
ance with  this  address,  though  we 
should  have  no  means  of  dating  that 
acquaintance,  our  attention  was  called 
to  the  sentence:  "The  world  will  little 
note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say 
here,  but  It  can  never  forget  what  they 
did  here."  At  once  the  mind  catches 
the  palpable  mistake  which  Lincoln 
made  in  the  first  part  of  the  prediction 
—a  mistake,  by  the  way,  which  can 
only  enhance  alike  our  Interest  in  the 
address  and  our  estimate  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  man. 

"What  is  the  essence  of  that  marked 
sense  of  pleasure  with  which  we  quickly 
say  to  ourselves  that  Lincoln  was 
wrong  in  his  word  about  the  world's 
indifference  as  to  what  he  said  or  its 
forgetfulness  of  his  words.  It  is  easy 
even  to  feel  a  touch  of  pride  in  the 
conclusion  that,  of  course,  so  great  a 
man's  utterance  would  be  long  remem- 
bered. Whatever  may  be  our  com- 
plaisance in  the  sure  knowledge  that 
Lincoln  was  mistaken  in  his  modest 
claim  so  far  as  he  was  involved,  it  is 
well  to  forget  that  feeling  and  to  think 
of  the  self-forgetful  soul,  as  sincerely 
impressed  by  the  inadequacy  of  his 
words  to  do  more  than  decently  to  bear 
witness  to  the  acquiescence  of  the 
President  of  a  great  republic  in  the 
tribute  of  the  occasion  to  a  struggle  of 
undying  significance.  It  Is  well,  too,  to 
have  in  mind  that  his  part  was  in  a 
sense  perfunctory,  or  at  least  official, 
while  the  orator  of  the  day,  Everett, 
would  adequately  set  forth  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  occasion. 

It  is  interesting  to  take  account  of 
the    preparation    which    Lincoln    made 


for  an  address  which  had  so  great  an 
appeal,  not  only  to  the  world,  but  to 
very  eminent  men.  The  ple\isihg  im- 
pression has  been  entertained  that  it 
was  decidedly  offhand.  Indeed,  in  the 
fascinating  story  of  Mrs.  Mary  B,  Ship- 
man  Andrews,  it  would  seem  to  ha»ye 
been  done  on  the  train  as  the  Presi- 
dent rode  to  Gettysburg.  This  account, 
though  part  of  the  interesting  setting 
which  supplies  much  of  the  charm  of 
"The  Perfect  Tribute,"  it  seems  from 
Mr.  Barton,  who,  it  must  be  confessed, 
supplies  reliable  authorities,  must  be 
regarded  as  erroneous.  Nevertheless, 
the  sketch  which  pictures  a  dying  rebel 
who  had  seen  Lincoln's  greatness,  as 
giving  to  the  President  the  first  hint 
that  the  address  was  appreciated  and 
would  do  good,  is  a  noteworthy  contri- 
bution to  the  growing  significance  of 
the  now  famous  speech. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  one 
of  the  main  features  of  this  striking 
bit  of  prose  is  the  simplicity  .  of  the 
diction.  We  had  fancied  an  examina- 
tion of  the  words  would  reveal  a  pre- 
ponderance of  Anglo-Saxon  words;  and 
the  historian  cites  one  who  claims  that 
four-fifths  of  the  address  is  in  "Old 
English."  But  apart  from  the  source 
of '  words,  with  what  propriety  and 
comprehensiveness  the  great  head  of 
cur  country  during  the  momentous 
struggle  set  forth  the  .meaning  of  the 
civil  war  and  its  destiny  in  the  wel- 
fare  of   the  world. 

May  we  not  reasonably  say  that  the 
charm  of  this  remarkable  address  is 
found  in  the  simplicity  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made  and  the  crystal  clear- 
ness of  the  languarge  and  again  the  im- 
pression of  the  compactness  with  which 
so  brief  a  discourse  could  put  the  essen- 
tials of  an  occasion  coupled  with  a 
challenge  to  a  true  devotion  to  our 
country?  What  a  force,  too,  is  added 
by  the  thought  of  the  man  who  was 
called  from  humble  obscurity  to  that 
place  and  hour! 

As  we  glance  at  the  four  significant 
versions,  we  note  the  slight  and  few 
differences,  and  among  the  interesting 
changes  we  mark  with  the  historian 
that  the  impressive  addition  of  the 
phrase  "under  God,"  not  in  the  auto- 
graph copy  made  at  Washington  be- 
fore Lincoln's  going  to  Gettysburg,  but 
found  in  that  of  the  Associated  Press 
report,  was  put  into  Lincoln's  revised 
autograph  copy  and  bears  witness  to 
the  great  soul's  earnest  feeling  at  the 
actual  time  of  delivery. 

The  limitations  of  our  space  in  this 
comment  admit  of  but  scanty  reference 
to  the  testimony  of  eminent  authorities 
to  the  superlative  merit  of  this  wonder- 
ful patriotic  utterance.  But  it  Is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  Lord  Curzon  cites 
three  masterpieces;  one  the  toast  of 
William  P.itt  after  the  victory  at  Tra- 
falgar, and  Lincoln's  two  addresses,  the 
Gettysburg  speech  and  the  second  in- 
augural, and  he  speaks  of  these  two 
of  Lincoln  "as  among  the  glories  and 
treasures  of  mankind."  Well  does 
Lowell  say  of  the  unique  Lincoln,  that 
Nature 

"For  him  her  Old  World  moulds  aside 
she  threw, 

And    choosing    sweet    clay    from,   the 
breast 

Of  the  unexhausted  West, 
With    stuff    untainted    shaped    a    hero 

new. 
Wise,  steadfast  in  the  strength  of  God, 
and  true." 
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Lincoln  Gettysburg  Speech 
Ranked  Among  10  Greatest 


By   ESTELLE   BOND 


The  little  speech  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  scribbled  on  a  scrap  of 
paper  on  the  train  to  Gettysburg 
was  ranked  by  a  Harvard  professor 
today  among  the  10  greatest  ora- 
tions of  all  history 

Frederick  C.  Packard,  Jr.,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  public  speaking, 
told  rhe  United  Press  in  a  Lincoln 
':  birthday  interview  that  the  famous 
"^address  beginning,  "Four  score  and 
seven  years  ago  ..."  ranked  some- 
where between  fifth  and  10th  on 
his  list, 


suited  to  the  occasion  on  which  it 
was  spoken." 

Patrick  Henry  on  American  Lib- 
erty (1775). 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  on 
the  impeachment  of  Warren  Has- 
tings (1788). 

William  Pitt  the  Elder  on  the 
right  of  taxing  America  (1776) . 

Charles  J.  Fox  on  tne  rejection 
of  Bonaparte's  overtures  of  peace 
(1800). 

Henry  Clay  on  the  preservation 
of  the  union  (1850). 

Asserting     that     crises     produce 


The  professor's  first  four  nomin-  ^at  speeches,  Packard  added: 


ations  were: 

1.  Demosthenes'  speech  on  the 
crown  (336  B.  C.)  "...  Pursue 
them  (the  enemy)  both  by  land 
and  sea;  pursue  them  even  to 
"destruction  ..." 

2.  Cicero's  first  oration  against 
Cataiine  (63  B.  C.) — "How  long, 
O  Cataiine,  wilt  thou  abuse  our 
patience?  ..." 

3.  Edmund  Burke  on  concilia- 
tion with  America  (1775)  .  .  . 
Let  us  get  an  American  revenue 
as  we  have  got  an  American 
empire   ..." 

4.  Daniel  Webster's  reply  to 
Hayne  (1830)—"  .  .  .  Liberty  and 
union,  now  and  forever,  one  and 
inseparable   ..." 

The  next  six  on  the  list  are  of 
such  comparable  value  that  they 
can  be  taken  in  any  order,  Prof. 
Packard  said. 

OTHER  GREAT  SPEECHES 

They  are: 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  address, 
which  Packard  described  as  "The 
shortest  statement  of  the  principle 
of     American     democracy — ideallv 


I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  pos- 
terity awards  the  palm  of  Winston 
Churchill  as  one  of  the  greatest 
speakers  of  the  present  crisis." 

It  should  be  remembered,  Pack- 
ard said,  that  no  speech  is  greater 
than  the  man  who  utters  it. 

Noting  that  "No  women  have 
come  forward  as  great  orators,"  he 
said  he  wondered  what  posterity 
would  say  about  Madame  Chiang 
Kai  Shek,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
and  Dorothy  Thompson. 


"ADDRESS"  CALLED 
CAREFULLY  WRITTEN 

(Ed.  Note: 

That  the  Gettysburg  address  was 
not  hastily  conceived  and  jotted 
down  on  a  railroad  train  but  was 
the  result  of  careful  preparation  and 
of  considerable  painstaking  altera- 
tion of  words  before,  during  and 
after  the  trip  to  Gettysburg,  is  con- 
tended in  a  thoroughly  documented 
study  of  the  circumstancees  of  tlS 
address  issued  recently  by  F.  Laur- 
iston  Bullard,  Lincoln  authority, 
under  the  title  "A  few  Appropriate 
Remarks.") 
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Gettysburg  Address 
Available  In  Replica 
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"The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long 
remember  what  we  say  here  ..." 

Those  were  modest  words  Lincoln 
spoke  at  Gettysburg  —  and  they 
proved  wrong.  For  Americans  do  re- 
member, still  live  for  the  ideal  he  ex- 
pressed that  day:  "That  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth." 

Ironically  enough,  Lincoln  thought 
his  great  address  was  a  "failure.  Fol- 
lowing Edward  Everett,  featured 
speaker,  Lincoln  got  little  applause. 
His  talk  was  so  brief,  few  realized  it 
was  over. 

Later,  Horace  Greeley  called  the 
Gettysburg  address  "  the  finest  gem 
in  American  literature"  and  today  it 


In  Lincoln's  Own  Handwriting. 

is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress— but  you  may  have  an  exact 
replica  of  it,  to  frame  for  your  home! 
The  Gettysburg  address,  in  Lin- 
coln's own  handwriting,,  is  one  of  our 
new  set,  "Three  Great  American  Doc- 
uments." Others  are  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  original  Star  Spangled 
Banner,  in  Francis  Scott  Key's  hand- 
writing. All  are  handsomely  printed, 
full  eize,  in  sepia  on  cream  antique 
paper.  Includes  a  4-page  leaflet  giv- 
ing the  histories  of  the  documents. 

Send  10  cents  in  coin  for  your  set 
of  three  Great  American  Documents 
to  the  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel, 
Home  Service,  635  Sixth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.    Be  sure  to  write  plainly 

I  your  name,  address,  and  the  name  of 

|  the  booklet. 
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LINCOLN,  PATRICK  HENRY,  PHILLIPS 

Comviled  by  Herbert  Wells  Fay,  Custodian  Lincoln's  Tomb 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  scenes  in  the 
anti-slavery  struggle  was  that  in  Faneuil 
Hall  when  Wendell  Phillips  mad?  his 
famous  oration  on  the  death  of  Lovejoy 
at  Alton,  111.  George  William  Curtis  in 
his  address  on  Phillips,  says: 

In  the  annals  of  American  speech  there 
has  been  no  such  scene  since  Patrick 
Henry's  electrical  warning  to  King  George 
III.  Three  such  scenes  are  illustrious  in 
our  history,  Patrick  Henry  at  Williams- 
burg, Wendell  Phillips  iu  Faneuil  Hall, 
an3  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Gettysburg — 
three  and  there  is  no  fourth. 
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Lincoln   Knew   Men 


In  the  great  University  of  Oxford  in  England  there  is  kept  a  tablet  whereon  are 
engraved  a  few  hundred  words  as  an  example  of  the  heights  of  eloquence  to  which 
simple,  homely  English  words  may  attain.  They  are  the  words  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coin's  Gettysburg  address. 

Even  now,  sixty  years  after  Lincoln's  death,  his  words  have  the  same  power  to 
move  their  hearers,  to  reach  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  on  the  day  he  spoke  them. 
They  are  engraved  in  bronze  in  one  of  the  oldest  universities  in  the  world — they  are 
used  as  a  model  in  every  college  in  the  land. 

Yet  Lincoln  never  had  the  advantage  of  a  college  training.  He  was  brought  up 
in  the  backwoods,  without  schooling — almost  without  books — among  rough  and 
uncouth  neighbors. 

Where,  then,  did  he  get  his  command  of  language?     Where  his  power  to  mold 
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Sounds   Incredible. 

Mr.  Tumulty,  Secretary  to  the 
President,  in  a  speech  which  he  made 
the  other  day  at  a  banquet  in  New- 
ark, where  he  was  the  guest  of  boy- 
hood friends,  paid  a  very  high  tribute 
to  the  late  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Alluding  to  the  criticism  which  the 
Chief  Executives  of  the  Nation  must 
endure  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  who,  very  often,  do  not 
understand  what  the  President  is  try- 
ing to  do  for  the  people,  Mr.  Tumulty 
spoke  of  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress, saying: 

"Since  the  Savior  walked  the  earth 
probably  no  more  perfectly  phrased 
or  eternally  truthful  utterance  has 
come  from  the  lips  of  man  than  the 
\  \  words  spoken  by  Lincoln  at  Gettys- 
burg. But  a  few  days  after  that 
great  speech  an  editorial  was  printed 
in  the  Patriot  and  Union,  an  influen- 
tial newspaper  of  Harrisburg^  Pa., 
in    which    it   was    said: 

"  'The  President  succeeded  on  this 
occasion  because  he  acted  without 
sense,  and  without  constraint,  in  a 
panorama  that  was  gotten  up  more 
for  the  bene  Jit  of  his  party  than  for 
the  glory  of  the  Nation  and  the 
honor  of  the  dead.  We  pass  over 
the  silly  remarks  of  the  President; 
for  the  credit  of  the  nation  we  are 
willing  that  the  veil  of  oblivion  shall 
be  drooped  over  them,  and  that  they 
shall  no  more  be  repeated  or  thought 
of.'  " 

Mr.  Tumulty  concluded  by  remind- 
ing his  hearers  that  "in  this  hour 
we  are  all  Americans ;  noisy  partisan- 
ship has  no  place  in  our  national  life 
just  now,  and  we  are  solemnized  to 
duty  in  the  presence  of  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  America  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world."  Incidentally,  while  Mr. 
Tamulty's  hair  is  thin  and  graying 
around  the  temples,  he  has  the 
smooth,  untroubled  face  and  com- 
plexion of  a  boy  of  15.  At  the  same 
time  he  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
astute  as  well  as  shrewd  politicians 
in  the  country,  and  is  an  ideal  lieu- 
tenant for  a  man  like  President  Wil- 
son. Somebody  said  the  other  day 
that  the  man  doesn't  live  who  could 
look  Tumulty  square  in  the  eyes  and 
not  smile,  and  that  is  probably  the 
key  to  his  hold  upon  the  people  w.hj 
throng  the  offices  and  demand  to  sec  I 
the  President  of  the  Unitec1  States.    t 
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"Lincoln  At  Gettysburg" 

Sunday  Morning  Sermon,  Nov.  16,  1913,  at  the  Liberal 
Christian  Church,  by  Joseph  Fort  Newton. 


Prayer 
Lord  of  Hosts,  the  shadow  of  history 
falls  over  us  as  we  bow  in  prayer — re- 
membering   how    in    other     days     Thou 
didst    lead    our    fathers    through    a    Red 
Sea  of  war  out  of  the  house  of  bondage. 
Only  by  the  shedding  of  blood  may  sin 
be  cleansed ;  and  Thou  didst  heal  us  of 
our  sin.  bind  up  the  wounds  of  the  na- 
tion, and  make  it  whole.     How  terrible 
U're  Thy  ways,  and  yet  how  wise — mak- 
|  ing  men   to   know   that   only   as   nations 
are  built  in  righteousness  and  honor  can 
they    endure    in    a    world    where    Thou 
reignest. 

God  of  our  fathers,  make  their  sons 
worthy  of  so  glorious  a  heritage  of 
suffering  and  the  strength  of  chastening 
trial,  appointing  us  ahsw  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  weak,  and  to  a  potent 
ministry  to  all  the  world.  Let  us  not 
forget  our  past,  lest  the  old  sin,  taking 
new  shapes,  lurk  among  us,  poisoning 
our  nation  and  bringing  upon  us  the  aw- 
ful stroke  of  Thy  justice.  Teach  us,  in 
these  gay  and  giddy-paced  times,  that 
Thou  hast  no  fellowship  with  iniquity, 
and  wilt  visit  with  ruin  a  people  who 
forget  Thy  law. ' 

Let  Thy  mercy  be  upon  us,  O  Lord : 
h:t  Thy  light  shine  into  our  hearts,  that 
we  may  see  Thy  truth  and  follow  it. 
Help  us  to  close  the  widening  chasm 
between  the  strong  and  the  weak,  cast- 
ing into  it  all  pride  and  prejudice,  lux- 
ury and  lust,  envy  and  covetousness,  the 
insolence  of  riches  and  the  rancor  of 
poverty,  and  make  it  a  highway  for  the 
King  to  pass  over — yea,  and  a  path  by 
which  the  people  may  walk  together  in 
virtue,  liberty,  and  service. 

So  may  we  establish  our  republic  up- 
on the  rock  of  ages,  and  build  in  this 
good  land  the  walls  of   that  Holy  City 
foretold    by    holy     prophets     since     the 
world  began.     Let  it  be   so,  we  humbly 
beseech    Thee ;    that    the    men    of    other 
days  may  see  the  work  of  their  hands 
made  strong,  and  Thy  will  fulfilled.   We 
ask  this  in  His  name  who  cleanseth  hu- 
man hearts  and  giveth  integrity  to  states, 
whose   spirit  is  the   hope  of  the  nation, 
of  the  home,  and  of  every  lonely  soul; 
in  His  name  we  pray,  Amen. 
— o — ■ 
Sermon 
"Remove     not     the    ancient    landmarks 
which    thv    fathers    have    set."     Pro- 
verbs 22:28. 

Fifty  years  ago.  on  November  19th, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  standing  on  a  temp- 
orary platform  erected  on  the  battle- 
field of  Gettysburg,  drew  from  his  pock- 


j  et  a  tiny  scrap  of  paper,  adjusted  his 
I  spectacles,  and  read  two  or  three  min- 
I  utes  some  words  which  have  come  to 
I  be  known  as  the  Gettysburg  Address. 
I  He  read  slowly,  and,  having  finished, 
put  the  paper  into  his  pocket,  took  off 
I  his  glasses,  and  sat  down. 

Only  a  few  weeks  before,  two  armies, 
like  two  huge  clouds  of  blue  and  grey, 
had  moved  northward  from  the  banks 
of  the  Rapidan,  and  clashed  in  conflict 
on  that  field.  For  three  terrible  days 
those  hillsides  rang  with  the  shock  and 
shout  of  battle;  and  when  the  thunder 
was  hushed  and  the  smoke  had  cleared 
away,  fifty-four  thousand  young  men 
lay  dead  and  wounded.  It  was  to  con- 
secrate a  part  of  that  field  as  the  final 
resting  place  for  those  who  had  fallen, 
that  the  exercises  were  held  in  Novem- 
ber. Lincoln  was  not  the  orator  of  the 
day,  but  had  come,  as  was  fitting,  form- 
ally to  dedicate  the  cemetery. 

Edward   Everett,   a   learned    and    pro- 
found orator,  had  held  the  assembly  un- 
der the  spell  of  his  eloquence  for  more 
than    two    hours,     His    speech    was    an 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  Union.    "Your 
argument,"    wrote    Lincoln    a   few    days 
later,  "was  new  to  me,  and,  as  I  think, 
is    one    of    the    best   arguments    for  the 
national  supremacy."     To  which  Everett 
replied:     "I    should  be   glad   if   I    could 
flatter  myself   that  I   came  as  near  the 
central  idea  of  the  occasion  in  two  hours 
as  you  did  in  two  minutes."    The  speech 
of  Everett  was  widely  published,  while 
the  remarks  of  Lincoln  were  ha-rdly  dis- 
covered until  the  London  Times  framed  I 
i  them   as   a   classic   of  the   race.     What  | 
Everett  said   was   oratory.     What  Lin- 1 
I  coin  read  was  literature. 
I     Recall  that  scene.     It  was  a  Novem- 
ber   day.    whose    flying    clouds    dappled  j 
the    landscape    with    light    and    shadow,  j 
The   autumn    was    in   its    full   glory   of 
rich  and  mellow  coloring — an  apocalypse  > 
of   beauty   in    the    evening   of   the   year. 
There  were  men,  women,  and  children 
in  that  audience  who  had  lost  brothers, ! 
sons,  husbands,  and  fathers  on  the  very  ■ 
ground  on  which  they  stood.     To  them  j 
it  was  a  holy  place.,    It  did  not  suggest  j 
to  their  minds  vexed  questions  of  poli- 
tics ;  it  suggested  memories  almost  too  : 
sacred  for  words.     They  needed  a  voice  j 
to  put  into  words  the  dumb  sorrow  that , 
filled    every    heart,    and    that    was    what 
Lincoln    did.     He    felt   what    they    felt, ! 
having    suffered    more    than    they — and  j 
a  profound  tenderness   trembled  in  his 
words. 

Perhaps   the    first   impression   of    the  I 


'  address  is  an  impression  of  vastness — 
I  as  if  the  overarching  sky  had  somehow 
got  into  its  lines.  Take  those  words. 
|  "brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new 
j  nation,"  and  add  to  them  the  closing 
'  phrase,  "shall  not  perish  from  the 
i  earth,"  and  one  has  a  sense  of  the  sweep 
I  of  his  thought,  linking  the  far  past  with 
j  the  far  future.  He  spoke  under  the 
i  shadow  of  history,  and  felt  that  he  was 
!  standing  in  a  great  tradition.  While  he 
j  felt  the  pathos  of  the  hour  and  the 
|  scene,  he  lifted  it  once  above  the 
i  newly  made  graves  into  the  eter- 
|  nal.  It  was  as  if  he  had  opened  a 
j  window  in  the  sky,  and  revealed  the 
,  conflict  of  ideas  out  of  which  the  clash 
1  of  arms  had  come,  as  Homer  saw  two 
j  battles  waging  about  the  walls  of  Troy — 
|  one  between  Greeks  and  Trojans  on  the 
I  ensanguined  earth ;  another  waged  by 
the  gods  in  the  viewless  air. 

The    speaker    himself,    tall,    thin,    sad, 
worn  unspeakably  —  so  much   so,   that 
Greeley  doubted  that  he  would  have  liv- 
ed out  another  term — think  of  the  path 
by    which    he    had    come    to    that    hour, 
through  what  loneliness,  what  suffering, 
led   by   a   great   ideal !     A   child    of   the 
men  who  wore  the  gray,  a  leader  of  the 
men  who  wore  the  blue,  he  embodied  in 
himself,  as  he  revealed  in  the  deep  lines 
of  his  face,  the  tragedy  and  bereavement 
of  a  nation   rent  in  twain  !     Into  those 
few  brief  words  was  distilled,   drop  by 
drop,  the  very  life  of  the  man,  as  Web- 
ster paid  his  whole  life  had  been  a  prep- 
j  aration  for  his  reply  to  Hayne.    What  a 
i  mingling   of    joy    and    sorrow,    even    as 
|  the  lights  and  shadows  fell  athwart  the 
j  field  that  November  day!     Deep  joy  is 
i  felt  in  his  lines,  realizing  that  the  high 
j  tide  of  the  war  had  been  reach  and  was 
|  receding;   joy '  subdued  almost  to  a  sob 
I  at   thought    of    the    frightful    sacrifice — 
all   about   him   the   green    mounds,   with 
I  lonely  firesides  far  away !      No  wonder 
I  his    language    wears    the   ultimate   grace- 
of  simplicity,  yet  it  is  aglow  with  beauty, 
as  if  the  tints  of  the  autumn  had  crept 
into  its  words : 

"The   charm   of   all   the   muses 
Flowering  in  a   lonely  wood." 

For  once  the  man  and  the  hour  met, 
I  and  the  great  and  simple  words  of  the 
j  great  and  simple  man  have  in  them  every 
'element    of    immortal    speech  —  breadth, 
beauty,    tenderness,    prophecy,    and    far- 
reaching  thought  to  grip  the  mind   and 
;  hold   it.     Such  words   are   deeds.     They 
have  a  life,  quiet,  deep,  undeniable ;  and 
they  grow.     The  people  the   vacuity   of 
time,    and    make    it    green    and    worthy. 
E,rt  us  briefly  analyze  and  expound  that 
address— not  that  it  does  not  speak  for 
itself,  but  to  remind  ourselves  anew  of 
how  much  it   contains,   lest   wa  forget. 
How    intensely   is   it   the    voice    of    this 
nation ;  the  inmost  soul  of  our  history : 
the  origin,  genius,  purpose,  travail,  and 
prophecy  of  this  republic  —  as,   when 
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touching  the  key-board  of  an  organ,  we  j 
evoke  the  great  heart  of  harmony  with-  I 
in,    whence    come    its    deepest    tones    of, 
melody.  • ', 

"Forescore  an  seven  years  ago," — thus1. 
Lincoln   went   back   of   the    Constitution  1 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  for 
the    basis    of    his    patriotic    faith.       He 
revered    the    document    of    1787    as    the 
fundamental  law  of  the  nation,   and  he 
was  loyal  to  his  oath  to  "preserve,  de- 
fend, and  protect  it."     Nevertheless,  for  |! 
him  the  great  epoch  of  our  history  was,;! 
not   1787,  but   177$!     Two  years   before  f 
he  said,  on  his  way  to  take  the  oath  of  J 
.  office,  that  he  had  "never  had  a  feeling,  I 
politically,  that  did  not  spring  from  the  | 
Declaration      of      Independence."  _  For  j 
him  its  great  words,   aglow  with   ideal-  i 
ism,   expressed   the   faith    in  which   our  j 
fathers   set  up  their  flag  and   dedicated 
this  republic  as  "the  last  great  hope  of 
man."     How    natural,    then,    on    such    a 
day,  that  in  retrospect  his  mind   should 
go  back  to  the  words   which   were   the 
text  of  his  life. 

Others  had  used  the  phrase,  "all  men 
]  are  created  equal,"  rolling  it  unctiously 
i  on  their  lips.  Time  out  of  mind  it  had 
;been  made  to  do  duty  by  spread-eagle 
orators  on  the  Fourth  of  July— until  it 
had  become  as  vague  and  meaningless  as 
an  embalmed  deity.  But  here  was  a 
man  to  whom  it  was  a  kind  of  political 
religion — as  it  had  been  the  key-note  of 
Robert  Burns,  his  favorite  poet.  He 
J«l,'V  tbat  it  applied  to  all  men,  white, 
or  black, ,  or  yellow — or,  rather,  that  it 
must  be  applied  to  all  if  the  republic  was 
to  endure.  Quoting  the  words  of  the 
fathers  in  one  of  his  speeches  in  the 
debates  with  Douglas,  he  said: 

"This    was    their    majestic    interpreta- 
tion  of  the   economy    of    the   Universe. 
This    was    their    understanding    of    the 
Justice  of  the  Creator.     Yes,  to  all  His 
creatures,  to  the  whole  family  of   man. 
!  In     their     enlightened     belief,     nothing 
j  stamped  with  the  Divine  image  and  like- 
i  ness  was  sent  into  the  world  to  be  trod- 
i  den  on  and  degraded,  and  imbruted  by 
|  its  fellows.     They  grasped  not  only  the 
whole  race  of  man  then  living,  but  they 
reached    forward    and    seized    upon    the 
farthest  posterity — the  countless  myriads 
who  should  inhabit  this   earth   in   other 
ages. 

If  you  have  been  taught  doctrines 
conflicting  with  the  great  landmarks 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  if 
you  have  been  inclined  to  believe  that 
all  men  are  not  created  equal  in  those  ■ 
inalienable  rights  enumerated  by  our 
chart  of  liberty,  let  me  entreat  you  to  j 
come  back.  I  charge  you  to  drop  every 
petty  and  insignificant  thought  for  any 
man's  success.  It  is  nothing;  I  am 
nothing;  Judge  Douglas  is  nothing.  But 
do  not  destroy  that  immortal  Emblem 
of  Humanity — the  Declaration  of  Amer- 
ican Independence !" 

Slavery  was  a  blot  on  that  historic 
Declaration — applying  its  rights  to  the 
white  man,  and  denying  them  to  the  man 
in  black.  For  that  reason  Lincoln  ig- 
nored in  this  address  the  legal  questions 
involved  in  the  dreadful  dispute.  Not 
that  he  was  indifferent  to  them,  or  was 
unfamiliar  with  them— as  witness  his 
exegesis  of  the  Constitution  in  his 
Cooper  Union  address,  and  that  noble 
passage  in  one  of  the  Douglas  debates 
explaining  why  the  word  slave  was  left 
out  of  it.  No ;  he  was  a  master  of 
those  questions,  but  he  saw  that  the  real 
root  of  the  matter  was  a  denial  of  the 
equal  right  of  all  men  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Nor 
would  he  let  that  issue  be  obscured  by 
any  plea,  however  plausible  or  learned. 
He  knew  that  the  cause  of  the  war  was 


not   a   philosophical    distinction    in   con- 
stitutional   interpretation,    but    a    moral 
queston  as  to  whether  man  in  a  republic 
had  a  right  to  hold  his  fellow  in  bond- 
Having  recalled  the  past  with  its  spirit 
of  liberty,  he  then  declared  the  purpose 
of    the    conflict   to   be    the    maintenance 
of    a   nation   conceived    in   liberty.     He 
saw  the  large  and  far-echoing  meanings 
of    the    war— "testing   whether   this   na- 
tion, or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  so 
dedicated,    can-  long    endure."      At   that 
time   our   nation  was  the   only   republic 
in  the  world  of  any  great  influence  and 
promise,  and  to  mutilate  or  break  it  up 
would  be  to  set  the  advance  of  mankind 
back    indefinitely— and    make    glad    the 
enemies  of  freedom  in  every  land.     He 
felt  that  he  was  fighting,  not  only   for 
the  Union  of   the   fathers,   but   for   the 
cause  and  hope  of  the  lovers  of  liberty 
in  every  land  and  every  age.      The  issue 
proved  this  in  the  high  court  of  history, 
and  for  nothing  have  we  more  right  to 
be   grateful  than  that  the   republic  was 
preserved.     With  what  reverence  did  he 
set  apart  a  plot  of  that  field  as  the  filial 
resting  place  for  those  who  there  gave 
to  our  nation  the  "last  full  measure  of 
devotion." 

If  the  nation  was  conceived  in  liberty 
,  and  dedicated  to  the  equal  rights  of 
man,  how  did  it  come  about  that  those 
rights  were  denied?  Our  fathers  look- 
ed forward  to  the  ultimate  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  left  the  word  out  of  the 
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BY  HENRIETTA  BETTENGA 

LINCOLN'S  address  at  Gettys- 
burg is  so  great  a  masterpiece 
of  human  utterance  that  it 
has  often  been  called  "the  speech 
that  made  the  battle  famous."  Yet 
it  is  chiefly  as  preserver  of  the 
union  and  as  emancipator  that  we 
think  of  him  as  secure  in  history, 
though  it  was  perhaps  his  genius 
as  an  artist  that  made  possible 
these  achievements.  For  he  used 
the  magic  of  beautiful  words  with 
the  technique  of  high  art. 

Even  the  critics  begin  to  marvel 
at  the  greatness  of  an  imagination 
that  could  invest  the  solid  matter 
of  documents  and  papers  of  state 
with  poetic  significance.  Says  a 
writer  in  the  North  American 
Review  (Vol.  245): 

"No  other  expression,  not  even 
that  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes, 
has  so  transcended  the  limitations 
of  public  oratory  as  to  infuse  it 
with  the  simplicity  and  imagina- 
tion and  music  of  great  poetry." 
o  o   o 

WHEN  people  shall  no  longer 
be  greatly  interested  in  the 
questions  that  for  a  time  divided 
a  great  nation  they  will  read  these 
great  masterpieces  and  be  fas- 
cinated  by    them.    Some    day   it 


will  be  recognized  that  some  of 
the  finest  American  prose  is  con- 
tained in  the  public  speeches  and 
political  writings  of  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Wilson  and  others.  Yet 
Lincoln -surpasses  them  all  in  lit- 
erary art. 

It  has  been  said  that  Secretary 
Seward  drafted  portions  of  his 
speeches,  but  anything  that  has 
been  preserved  is  about  as  much 
like  the  rythmic  prose  into  which 
it  evolved  under  Lincoln's  hand  as 
an  uncut  marble  resembles  the 
angel  carved  from  it  by  Michel- 
angelo. 

o  o   o 

IT  MAY  be  that  it  was  not  only 
the  heart  of  the  humanitarian, 
not  only  the  ideals  of  the  good 
citizen,  but  the  soul  of  the  artist 
as  well,  that  caused  him  to  revolt 
against  the  two  greatest  evils  of 
his  day — slavery  and  drunkenness 
— for  he  saw  in  every  man  the 
image  of  the  divine.  Whatever 
marred  that  image  grieved  him 
immeasureably. 

Long  before  he  became  presi- 
dent, he  envisaged  a  day  when  in 
all  our  land  there  should  be  no 
slave  and  no  drunkard.  In  an  ad- 
dress at  Springfield,  he  said,  re- 
garding this  hope: 

"How  nobly  distinguished  that 
people  who  shall  have  planted  and 
nurtured,    to    maturity    both    the 


political    and   moral    freedom    of 
their  species." 

This  brings  to  mind  Frances 
Willard's  reply  to  a  friend  who 
had  asked,  "How  can  you  think 
it  right  to  give  up  your  interest 
in  art?"  Denying  that  she  had  done 
so,  came  her  quick  response: 
"What  greater  art  than  to  try  to 
restore  the  image  of  God  to  faces 
that  have  lost  it?" 

o   o   o 

PERHAPS  Lincoln  v/as  not  con- 
scious of  the  greatness  of  his 
art.  At  any  rate,  he  never  used  it 
for  art's  sake,  but  as  a  means  to 
an  end — so  simply,  yet  so  sub- 
limely. Through  his  sympathetic 
portrayal,  posterity  will  be  able 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
greatness  of  that  most  crucial 
period  in  our  history. 
Carthage,  Mo. 
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